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| “Projecting 
+ Lecture Material 
Ever Devised! 


VACUMATIC : 
PLATEN* nn co 
Beseler’s revolutionary FEED-O-MATIC* feature on the new VU-LYTE Opaque 
Projector permits continuous, smooth projection of mounted or unmounted material. 
Think of it! You simply feed your lecture material as is onto the metal conveyor 
belt of the FEED-O-MATIC, and advance it into projection position by turning a 
handle. There is no special need to mount copy, or insert it into holders—because the 
upique platen of this ultra-modern projector holds all copy material absolutely flat. 


You can feed mixed or continuous copy through evenly, and without light flashes— 
since the platen is not raised or lowered. A full 842x11 page or a postage stamp are 
projected with equal ease. There is no curl or flutter. As new copy is fed in at the left 
side of the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. Thus you obtain un- 
interrupted projection—which aids tremendously in the efficient presentation of mixed 
copy, and proves eminently suitable for continuous copy in scroll form. 

The FEED-O-MATIC CONVEYOR is one of the exclusive Beseler developments 
that make the VU-LYTE the easiest opaque projector in the world to use-—ideal for 
schools, churches, clubs, and business. And there are many other outstanding VU-LYTE 
features that team to help you obtain peak performance with maximum ease. 


POINTEX* 
PROJECTION POINTER 


1. YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially- 
lighted room. Total dark is not y 
in order to obtain clear, sharp images and 
brilliant colors—becavse VU-LYTE provides 
extra illumination. 


2. YOU CAN use copy 





“eas is” ithout 


con be projected with equal ease, without 
curl or flutter. 

3. YOU CAN project a lighted arrow onto 
any port of the illustration by means of the 
new Beseler built-in POINTEX® POINTER— 
thereby pointing out details without leaving 





g oF rting inte holders. The 
unique Beseler VACUMATIC PLATEN* holds 
all copy absolutely flat during projection. A 
full 84x11 page letter or a postage stamp 





4. YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven 
surface—project on small or large screens. 
In addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet 
and cool operating projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 
35 Ibs. and is REDUCED IN PRICE. 

Ask for free demonstration of the precision-built 
VU-LYTE in your own projection room. And for 
more information regarding this truly new concept 
in opaque projection, ask for booklet E. 


CHARLES CGescley COMPANY 
est 1068 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 
The Werid's Lorgest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 








RCA’s new 400 Junior 


Peeeoeoeveeveeseeeeveeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeevreeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeseeeseseevee28e788 8 © 


Sadivocight (Complete Single-Case Portable) 


16mm Sound Movie Projector 


The new “400” Junior has all the features 
you have looked for in a 16mm sound 
projector. It is compact and portable. 
Speaker in lift-off cover, projector, and 
connecting cables are all contained in an 
attractive lightweight, single-case unit. 

Easy and quick to set up. So simple to 


thread, even a child can do it. Pictures at 
their best in brilliance and contrast. 
Sound reproduced with dramatic realism 
and full tonal range. Meets every require- 
ment of fully professional quality. Priced 
within limited budget requirements of 
schools, churches, business and industry. 














Convenient to handle. 
Easily carried. 


@) 


aa) 


So light in weight 
a schoolgirl can pick it 
up to place on a table. 


Write Dept. R-28 for complete information. 


VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPCRATION of AMERICA 


SHUCIMEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMEMY. CAMDEN, H.4. 


fn Canede: RCA VICTOR Compony Limited, Menweed 





YOUNG AMERICA FILMS presents 
THE FIRST IN A NEW SERIES OF FILMS ON 
“DISCUSSION PROBLEMS IN GROUP LIVING” 


“The Cther Fellow's Feelings” 


A discussional film dealing with the problem of being considerate 


of the other fellow’s feelings, designed with an “open ending” 


that challenges your students to think about and discuss this important 


human problem in the light of their own experiences. 


1 REEL, 16MM, SOUND. PRICE... $45 


OTHER YOUNG AMERICA “FIRSTS” 

IN THE AUDIO-VISUAL FIELD! 

@ the FIRST ARITHMETIC film (a series of five titles 
widely endorsed and used by elementary schools) 


@ the FIRST integrated series of ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL SCIENCE films (over 26 titles ready, each 
closely correlated with leading textbooks) 


@ the FIRST integrated series of HOME ECONOMICS 
films (14 titles on Sewing, Cooking, and Home 
Management released to date) 

@ the FIRST series of SPEECH films (4 tities just re- 
leased for high schools, colleges, and adult groups) 


18 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, W. Y. 
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A Brand-new Handbook for 
16mm Fans and Users... 


.«-Right Out of The Saturday 
Review of Literature 


IDEAS ON FILM 


Edited by Cecile Starr 
with a Foreword by Irving Jacoby 


This authoritative new handbook for 16 
mm. enthusiasts, brings you a compila- 
tion of 29 articles by more than 20 experts 
who appraise and discuss the problems 
and prospects of the documentary and 
educational film in this country. 


It provides you with valuable ideas and 
worthwhile opinions about non-theatrical 
films from the people who make and use 
them—among whom are such experts as 
Willard Van Dyke, Amos Vogel, Glen 
Burch, Julien Bryan, Patricia Blair, Ru- 
dolf Arnheim. 


Ideas on Film contains reviews from 
both The Saturday Review of Literature 
and the Film Forum Review of 200 top 
16 mm. films available for rental through- 
out the United States, and carries a full 
list of national distributors who stock 
these films and local libraries where most 
of them can be rented or borrowed. In 
addition, there is a complete section on 
films for children. 


Covering basic ideas about documen- 
tary and educational films, their produc- 
tion and sponsorship, and their use by a 
diversity of groups in museums, public 
libraries, churches, schools, colleges, clubs, 
and in the home, industry and labor, 
Ideas on Film provides an up-to-date criti- 
cal reference of ding represer 
ative films of the past decade with emphasis 
on the postwar years. Among them 
you'll find: “Nanook of the North”, 
Toscanini’s “Hymn of the Nations”, “The 
Roosevelt Story” and “The Feeling of 
Rejection.” 

Packed with sound, up-to-date facts, 
editorials by the editor, guest articles of 
lasting interest, film reviews, stills and film 
sources, Ideas on Film is an indispensable 
guide to the non-threatrical film in this 
country today. 

On Sale at Your Favorite 
Bookstore June 8—$4.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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The Readers Write 





On Being Wary 


| Eprror: 


I enjoyed reading your May edi- 


| torial (“Educators, Be Wary!). Con- 
| gratulations on saying something that 


| nothing policy 


| public relations. 


| give no 
| But let’s add the admonition that 


Wary!” 


| “path 
| the practice of using almost anything 
| that comes along, particularly if it 


| whatever 


has needed to be said for some time. 
It was refreshing to read your com- 
ments that cautioned against lumping 
all “free” films together and rejecting 
them as a group. It seems to be a 


| great deal easier for school people to 


accept or reject sponsored materials 
in toto than to select and use that 
which is valuable for classroom use 
and turn back the rest. This all-or- 
means no one need 
stand up and tell certain sponsors 
why their materials are being rejected. 
This procedure is reasoned to be good 
After all, the only 
real losers are the youngsters, and 
they seldom kick! 

I think you might well add courage 
to the wariness that you recommend in 


| selecting “free” films for school use. 
| Only then will our youngsters have 
| an opportunity to experience “some 
| of our most useful and educationally 


valuable audio-visual materials” and 


still not be subjected to propaganda 
| and sales films that have no place in 
| the classroom. 


I go along with you. “Be especially 
wary” in judging “free” films that 
indication of the sponsor. 


educators also be courageous and 


| willing to turn down the poor as they 


accept the good. 
ARTHUR STENIUS 


Professor of Education 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


| Eprror: 


editorial “Educators, Be 
was timely and one that 
focuses attention on a matter in need 


Your 


| of clarification if films and all other 


visual materials are to be used in- 
telligently in our schools. It is un- 
fortunate that all too often those con- 
cerned with the selection and use of 
visual materials have followed the 
of least resistance”’—namely, 


happens to be free or handy. 

What your editorial hinted at but 
what could, I believe, have been more 
strongly emphasized is the fact that 
something can be done about the situa- 
tion. What we need is to set up 


| standards for the production of ail 
| classroom material and then utilize 


only such materials as meet these 
standards, whoever the producer and 
the sponsor. If teachers 


| really adhered to the practice of ac- 


| cepting only such material 


as met 
both curriculum and pupil needs, then 


| it would hardly be practical from a 
| coldly business point of view to pro- 


j 


duce any other type. 
In the past not all producers, edu- 


cational or “sponsors”, have given us 
simon-pure subject presentation, free 
of bias or concealed sponsorship. Pro- 
duction has only improved to the ex- 
tent that the consumer has demanded 
better quality material. In all fair- 
ness, why not campaign for good ma- 
terial, well produced, in accordance 
with acceptable standards? Anything 
short of this does not belong in our 
schools, whether it costs an actual 
money rental fee, no fee, or the more 
subtle fee of easy acceptance without 
examination. 

A housewife soon learns to make 
selection in terms of standards set 
for quality or performance. Educat- 
ors can do the same thing. 

IRENE F. CYPHER 
Assistant Professor of Education 
New York University 
EDITOR: 

Three cheers for your editorial on 
the Harding College “boiler plate.” 
I’ve been increasingly disturbed by 
the “enlightenment” coming from that 
august institution. The efforts of the 
school, which may be sincere, never- 
theless can do infinite harm to the 
progress of visual education. Thanks 
for your courage. 

T. W. McMAsTEeR 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 

Readers who were interested in the 
May editorial will also be interested 
in a Brookings Institute report on 
sponsoring organizations in the July 
issue of FORTUNE magazine.—Eb. 


Reprint Dept. 
EpItor: 

We were also impressed by the chal- 
lenge of Schutte’s rating device 
(“Rate Yourself” by D. F. Schutte, 
January, 1951 SCREEN) and want to 
use it as an example of objective 
supervision—to present it at a work- 
shop of general supervisors at Jack- 
son’s Mill, West Virginia. We would 
like your permission to have it re- 
printed using this foreword: 

“The following self-examination of 
teachers using visual aids is a good 
illustration of the consideration that 
must be given such techniques or pro- 
eedures. A supervisor can appropri- 
ately suggest it as a device for co- 
operative evaluation. It appears in 
the January ’51 EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
and is a sample of the kind of helps 
teachers and supervisors find re- 
peatedly in this professional maga- 
zine. Members of the West Virginia 
Visual Education Association receive 
it regularly as a part of their annual 
membership. . . .The rating scheme 
was devised by D. F. Schutte, A-V 
Director at St. Louis Park, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota. Let’s give him a vote 
of thanks...” 

H. B. ALLEN 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 


Reprint permission granted.—Ep. 
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Kodak 


Capture your audience from the first frame... 


The new Kodascope /zgcant- Sound Projector 


Sound movies are a potent tool for sales, 
training, and education—a wonderful enter- 
tainment medium. The Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projector provides the realism in 
sight and sound that means convincing per- 
formances every time with 16mm. movies. 
An improved optical system gives unusual 
projection brilliance. Pictures are sharp and 
clear from corner to corner. And the Pag- 


eant’s unique audio system and “sound fo- 


cusing” control assure clear, authentic tones 
at all volume levels. 

Easy to thread and operate, the Kodascope 
Pageant, complete with speaker in a single 
case, weighs only 33 pounds. Rugged con- 
struction and permanent lubrication mean 
years of service. Price—$375. See it at your 
dealer’s, or write for the free booklet, “The 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector.” 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Price subject to change without notice. Consult your dealer. 


FOR EDUCATION and ENTERTAINMENT 


@ Ideally suited for classroom or auditorium audio- 
visual instruction and entertainment @ Ease of oper- 
ation and ability to withstand abuse assure long, reli- 
able life @ Brilliant screen image and faultless sound 
reproduction mean no straining of eyes and ears. Also 
shows silent films, and has connection for micro- 
phone or record player. 


MOTION PICTURES ... teach, train, entertain 


June, 1951 


2g pase arate: 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me _ your folder ‘The Kodascope Pageant Sound 
Projector''; |_| arrange a showing of your special Kedascope 
Pageant Sound Projector demonstration film. 


NAME 
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Focus on the News 





1951 NATIONAL A-V CONVENTION 


@ High on the calendar of summer 
A-V conferences is the National 
Audio-Visual Convention, when the 
Educational Film Library Association, 
Film Council of America, Midwest 
Forum on Audio-Visual Aids, and 
National Audio-Visual Association will 
again meet concurrently at Chicago’s 
Hotel Sherman, July 26-31. 


Cutting across artificial “profes- 
sional” and “commercial” boundary 
lines, the convention attracts school 
administrators and audio-visual di- 
rectors, classroom teachers, librarians, 
church and community leaders, equip- 
ment manufacturers, producers of 
audio-visual materials—anyone and 
everyone whose working goal is the 
widest and best possible use of audio- 
visual methods and materials. 


At the NAVA-sponsored Trade 
Show, conference-goers will see—and 
hear—the wealth of audio-visual 
equipment and materials available for 
their use in school, church, community, 
and industry. The Trade Show will 
open one day earlier than in previous 
years—at 2 P. M. Saturday, July 28. 
It will be open each day through Tues- 
day, July 31. 


Registrations will begin on Thurs- 
day, July 26. Those attending may 
register with the organization of their 
choice, a single registration providing 
admission to the Trade Show and all 
meetings, except those few of direct 
interest only to members of individual 
groups. 

The Educational Film Library As- 
sociation will lead off the conference 
calendar with meetings beginning 
Thursday, July 26, and ending Sat- 
urday. Annual meetings of the Film 
Council of America and the National 
Audio-Visual Association will take 
place Sunday afternoon. NAVA meet- 


ings will continue through Tuesday, 
July 31. The annual meeting of the 
Midwest Forum is scheduled for Mon- 
day, July 30. 

“Classroom TV—Fact or Fancy?” 
will be the subject of a joint conven- 
tion session, tentatively scheduled for 
Monday morning, July 30. If arrange- 
ments can be made to have it telecast 
as one of the regular round-table TV 
programs, it may be held on Sunday 
afternoon, in which event NAVA and 
FCA annual meetings would be moved 
to Monday. 


EFLA 


The EFLA program will include 
general sessions and sectional meet- 
ings in which nationally-known edu- 
cators will participate as speakers, 
panel members, and discussion leaders. 
“How Audio-Visual Materials Can Be 
Used Effectively in School and Com- 
munity Civilian Defense Programs?” 
is the theme of the general session 
to be held Thursday afternoon, July 
26. “The Role of the Administrator 
in the Audio-Visual Program” will be 
the subject of a major address sched- 
uled for Saturday morning. At the al- 
ways popular screening sessions, to be 
held Thursday and Friday evenings, 
new films will be shown and briefly 
discussed. 

Timely topics of EFLA sectional 
meetings, scheduled Friday morning 
and afternoon, include (1) Television 
for School and Community Groups, 
(2) Censorship—What About It?, (3) 
Library-Community Film Programs— 
How Do You Organize?, (4) Effective 
School-Public Library Film Programs, 
(5) Film Producers and Users Ex- 
change Ideas, (6) What’s New in Film 
Utilization?, (7) Mechanics of Film 
Library Operation, and (8) Film Pro- 
duction in Educational Institutions. 








Cover Picture 


from “The Growing Years” 

(Girl Scouts of the USA) 
BELONGING. Girl Scout Janet pictured 
behind the clubroom desk has come a 
long way from the day when she moved 
to a new neighborhood, lonely and un- 
happy. In Girl Scouting she, like Janets 
everywhere, has found the feeling of be- 
longing, the hang of working and playing 
in a group, the importance of helping 
others as friendless as she herself was 
once. 

The story of Janet and what Girl 
Scouting means to her and thousands like 
her is told in the 20-minute Girl Scout- 
produced film “The Growing Years,” re- 
leased recently by the Girl Scout Visual 
Aids Service (155 E. 44th St., New York 
City) and distributed nationally by As- 
sociation Films libraries in Chicago, 
Dallas, and Sen Francisco. 





The film was made in New Rochelle, 
New York, with a cast of local Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, and townspeople; Hilda 
Enos and Giovanna Basaggio, two New 
Rochelle youngsters, play the leads. Nar- 
ration is by Henry Fonda, the story by 
Blythe Morley of the Girl Scout public 
relations department, and direction by 
William Resnick, winner of a 1950 film 
festival award for his documentary “Pref- 
ace to a Life.” 

The national Girl Scout organization is 
a top producer of educational films of 
their kind. Besides “The Growing Years,” 
productions include three films on Girl 
Scouting in troops, two on international 
friendship, one on camping, and several 
filmstrips. The Department of State is 
making the Girl Scout film “World 
Friendship" into nineteen language ver- 
sions and will distribute these in sixty 
areas throughout the world. 





MAKE PLANS NOW TO BE THERE 


For hotel reservation forms, informa- 
tion about exhibiting at the Trade 
Show, and further program details, 
write to National Audio-Visual As- 
sociation, 845 Chicago Ave., Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 











Co-chairmen of the EFLA Confer- 
ence are Clyde Miller of the Gary, 
Indiana, Public Schools and Charles 
Schuller of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Planning committee members in- 
clude S. E. Alkire, James P. Fitz- 
water, Vérnon McKown, and Beverly 
Hills. 


FCA 


The Film Council of America’s an- 
nual meeting is scheduled for Sunday, 
July 29. On the program schedule 
are meetings of the Senate (to con- 
sider constitutional changes), Board 
of Trustees, community film council 
representatives, state chairmen, and 
leading FCA committees. At a lunch- 
eon meeting the annual C. R. Reagan 
Memorial Award will be presented; 
the award committee is headed by 
Robert Schacht of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


NAVA 


The National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion convention will open Sunday af- 
ternoon, July 29, with the annual 
meeting of the Association, and ses- 
sions will be held Monday and Tues- 
day mornings. Subjects to be covered 
include: Improving Postal Service on 
Film Shipments, Entertainment Film 
Conference, Filmstrips, Religious 
Films, Educational Films, Equipment 
Sales: Selling the Small Items, How 
to Stage a Film Showing. 

Milton Stark of Stark Films, Balti- 
more, is chairman of the NAVA Con- 
vention Committee. Committee mem- 
bers include Lew Lash (Engleman 
Visual Education Service, Detroit), 
J. Ken Lilley (J. P. Lilley and Son, 
Harrisburg, Pa.), Mackey Barron 
(H*B Motion Picture Service, New 
Haven, Conn.), W. K. Hedwig (Nu- 
Art Films, New York City), Roa 
Birch (Photoart Visual Service, Mil- 
waukee), Robert L. Shoemaker (Op- 
eradio Manufacturing Co., St. Charles, 
Ill.), and John J. Dostal (RCA Visual 
Products, Camden, N. J.). 


MIDWEST FORUM 


The Midwest Forum on Audio-Vis- 
ual Aids, meeting on Monday, July 
30, will hold a short general session 
followed by group meetings headed 
by classroom teachers in different 
fields of study and on different grade 
levels. The teachers will describe and 
demonstrate for group discussion their 
classroom use of various teaching 
materials. 





See coordinated convention schedule 
on page 212 of this issue 
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In still projection 
A COMPLETE SELECTION 


of audio-visual needs 


$.V.E. SPEED-I-O-SCOPE (Tachistoscope) 


Perceptual Skill Training by the 
Flash Recognition Method 
The S.V.E. Speed-i-o-scope 
(Tachistoscope) is especially de- 
signed for flash exposure of col- 
ors, figures and other stimuli at 
ary one of seven speeds —from 
1 full second, to 1/100th second 
and bulb. 
This precision device can be 
used on all S.V.E. projectors, or 
any other projector equipped 
with Series 0(1-43/64" diameter) 
lens. With case $84.95 List 


S.V.E. FILMSTRIPS AND cea 


World's finest library 
of filmstrips and color slides 
S.V.E.'s unequaled library of 
filmstrips and slides places of 
your dispose! o wealth of up-to- 
date educational, religious and 
up-to-the-minute ree se " 


TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTORS 


(single and double frame filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides) 





by basic curriculum units end 
grade levels. Write for catalog 
today specifying field or see 


Brilliant on any still projection job 
To appreciate the brilliant performance of the new INSTRUCTORS 
you have to see them in action. And then you'll see the many 
special S.V.E. features — unmatched in comparobly-priced ma- 
chines — thaf account for the superiority of these ovtstanding 
projectors. 
Once you've compared you'll insist on an INSTRUCTOR becouse 
it offers 
Superior Optics * Brighter Illumination * Easier Operation 
Cooler Performance + Finer Construction 
You'll be certain to find a projector to fit your purpose and your 
arovp— whatever its size— among the four INSTRUCTOR models: 


Palade 1900-1000 watt; for school or church auditorium. or 


 Indestria! training in fully lighted rooms; Projectors, Ac, 
_ $189.59; AC-DC $219.50, Case $14.95 

E Pritintiée 750-750 watt; for large classroom end church; AC 
- @hly; projector $139.50, Case $12.95 

| Pndfiatlée 500-500 watt; for church, school and industrial use 
‘=the ideal general purpose machine; AC only; Projector 
$109.50, Case $10.95 

Puatiatloe 300-300 watt; for smell and medium sixed groves 
Sue $89.50, Case $9.95 


your audio-visual dealer for in- 
- come ae é 

For your convenience a special 

catalog of materials approved 

“for use in Catholic educotion” 

is available. 





S.V.E. MICRO-BEAM 


Projects any Micro-Slide requir- 
ing low-power magnification 
Converts slide and filmstrip pro- 
jectors into micro-projectors at 
low cost. Magnifies 12 times for 
each foot of projection — cross 
sections, whole mounts, tempo- 
rory mounts (using two micro- 
slide glasses), and other fiat ob- 
jects. A complete unit, 1”, £/1.9 
5.V.E. Wocoted Anastigmot lens, 
the S.V.E. Micro-Beam will fit 
any projector with Series 0 

(1-43/64” diameter) lens. 
With case $39.50 List 


OOLS.,.. for better teaching 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Dept. SA2-2 


A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill 
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Coordinated Schedule 
NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL CONVENTION 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, July 26-31, 1951 


Including Annual Meetings of the Educational Film Library Association 
(EFLA), Film Council of America (FCA), National Audio-Visual 
Association (NAVA), and Midwest Forum on Audio-Visual Aids 


THURSDAY, JULY 26 
1 to 3 P.M.—EFLA Registration. 
3 P.M.—EFLA General Session: Demonstration of A-V in Civilian Defense. 
7 P.M.—EFLA Evening Session: Screening and Di ion of Selected Films. 





FRIDAY, JULY 27 
All Day, beginning 9 A.M.—EFLA and NAVA Registration. 


9:30 A.M.—EFLA General Session: Keynote Address and Introduction of Sectienal 
Chairmen. 


10:45 A.M. to 12:15—EFLA Sectional Meetings. 
2:00 P.M. to 4:00—EFLA Sectional Meetings. 
7 P.M.—EFLA Evening Session: Screening and Di ion of Selected Films. 





SATURDAY, JULY 28 


9:30 A.M.—EFLA General Session: Address on “The Role of the Administrator 
in the Audio-Visual Program,” Summaries of Sectional Meetings. 


10:45 A.M.—EFLA Business Meeting. 
12 Noon—Opening of NAVA Trade Show. 
6:30 P.M.—Closing of Trade Show. 


SUNDAY, JULY 29 

All Day, beginning 9 A.M.—NAVA, EFLA, FCA Registration. 

All Morning—FCA Senate Meeting. 

9:30 A.M.—NAVA Board of Directors Meeting. 

12 Noon—FCA Luncheon. 

1 P.M.—Opening of NAVA Trade Show. 

1:30 P.M.—NAVA Annual Business Meeting. 

3:30 P.M.—FCA Annual Meeting. 

6:30 P.M.—Closing of Trade Show. 

8:30 P.M.—NAVA Reception in Honor of NAVA Officers and Directors. 


MONDAY, JULY 30 
All Day, beginning 9 A.M—NAVA and Midwest Forum Registration. 
9 A.M.—NAVA Sectional Meetings. 
1! AM.—NAVA General Session. 
12 Noon—Opening of Trade Show. 
2 P.M.—Midwest Forum Annual Meeting. 
6:30 P.M.—Closing of Trade Show. 


TUESDAY, JULY 31 
All Day, beginning 9 A.M.—NAVA Registration. 
9 AM.—NAVA Sectional Meetings. 
11 A.M.—NAVA General Session. 
12 Noon—Opening of Trade Show. 
6:30 P.M.—Final Closing of Trade Show. 
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News 


CONTINUED 
Educational TV Network 


@ The Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York 
disclosed recently a far-reaching plan 
calling for the construction of an 
educational television network 
throughout the entire state of New 
York. The network would include 
TV stations in New York City, Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy, Binghamton, Ithaca, Syracuse, 
Utica-Rome, Poughkeepsie and Ma- 
lone. 

The plan was disclosed in a docu- 
ment filed May 7 with the Federal 
Communications Commission support- 
ing the proposals of the Commission 
to reserve a number of TV channels 
for educational use in the state of 
New York. It was adopted by the 
Board of Regents upon the recom- 
mendations of a Special Committee 
on Television for Education consisting 
of Regent Jacob L. Holtzmann, Chair- 
man, Vice Chancellor Edward R. East- 
man, and Regent Roger W. Straus. 

The Board of Regents will include 
in the next budget submitted to the 
Executive Department and to the 
Legislature the funds necessary for 
the construction of these television 
stations. The programming of the 
stations will be apportioned among 
the more than 8000 public and private 
educational and cultural institutions 
under the supervision of the Board 
of Regents. 


A-V International 


@ Catholic educators are becoming 
increasingly aware of the importance 
of teaching motion picture appreci- 
ation to young people, according to 
Dr. Andre Ruszkowski (Editor, “In- 
ternational Film Review”, Paris), re- 
porting on a meeting of Catholic 
educators in Uruguay. At the next 
Congress of Catholic Educators, to be 
held in Rio de Janeiro, a resolution 
will be offered recommending the 
teaching of motion picture appreci- 
ation in Catholic schools and encour- 
aging the organization of college 
courses to train teachers to teach such 
motion picture appreciation. 





@ Film Advisory Center (112 E. 36th 
St., New York 16), a non-profit organ- 
ization for the promotion of the cul- 
tural interchange of art and docu- 
mentary films between the U. S. and 
Europe, held its first program May 3 
in the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City. The purpose of the Center, 
organized by Robert Flaherty and 
Perry Miller in cooperation with lead- 
ing film and art personalities here and 
abroad, is to sponsor outstanding for- 
eign films in this country. The Center 
also looks forward to the eventual 
placing of American art and docu- 
mentary films abroad. 
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Recent Conferences 


@ The Twenty-first Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio-Television was held 
May 3-6 in Columbus. “How Can the 
Public Interest Best Be Served 
Through Television?” and “Is Broad- 
casting an Effective Medium for De- 
veloping Understanding Among Na- 
tions?” were the subjects of general 
sessions. Special-interest and work- 
study groups covered all aspects of 
educational radio and TV production 
and use. 


@ The Audio-Visual Aids Service of 
Southern Illinois University held its 
first Audio-Visual Conference on April 
4, attended by more than 100 school 
superintendents, A-V directors, and 
classroom teachers. Program partici- 
pants included Floyde Brooker, Mary 
E. Entsminger, Evelyn D. Rieke, S. E. 
Alkire, Donald A. Ingli, Gordon K. 
Butts, Charles D. Neal, Herschel New- 
comb, and Clyde V. Winkler. 


@ “Newer Teaching Aids and Maté¢- 
riais” was the subject of a discussion 
section meeting at the Sixth Annual 
National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, held in Chicago April 2-4. 
Chairman of the section meeting was 
Sherman A. Willson of Wayne Univer- 
sity; analyst, Robert de Kieffer of 
Stephens College; consultant, Paul 
N. Zimmerer of Roosevelt College; re- 
corder, The Reverend James F. 
Whelan, S. J., Loyola University, New 
Orleans. 


@ The Connecticut Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Association held its annual 
conference at the University of Con- 
necticut on May 5. Conference chair- 
man was Carlton W. H. Erickson, 
Director of the University Audio- 
Visual Aids Center. Dr. Stephen M. 
Corey of Columbia University was 
keynote speaker. Discussion group 
leaders included Max R. Brunstetter, 
Samuel B. Gould, Reign S. Hadsell, 
Joseph T. Nerden. 

The following new CAVEA officers 
were elected: President, Richard Mor- 
ton, West Hartford; Vice-President, 
Leo Rosenthal, Fairfield; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dorothy Maclean, Weston; 
and Recording Secretary, Mildred 
Abbott, New London. 


@ A new “first” was marked March 
28 when all of the local Film Councils 
in the state of Minnesota gathered in 
Minneapolis at a meeting sponsored 
by the Minnesota Community Council 
Committee. Thomas W. Hope, chair- 
man of the Committee and head of 
the Film Department of General Mills, 
reported that 56 state film leaders at- 
tended, representing the Twin Cities 
and 20 other cities and towns. Prin- 
cipal speaker was Robert de Kieffer 
of Stephens College, former President 
of the Film Council of America. Plans 
were made at the meeting for a vigor- 
ous campaign to establish community 
film information centers and film 
councils throughout the state. 


REK-O-KUT 
has developed the perfect tool 
for teaching with Rhythm 


The New 


Rhy lhmaster 


All-Purpose High Fidelity Phonograph 


Featuring the famous REK-O-KUT 
Variable Speed Turntable that 
plays all records (from 6” 

16”) at any speed from 25 to 
100 R.P.M.—Without Distortion. 


Leading educators ot the A.A.S.A 
Convention in Atlantic City who sow 
the RHYTHMASTER demonstrated for 
the first time endorsed it on the spot 
as invalucble for teaching typing, 
folk dancing, music, music opprecia- 
tion, literature, language, speech- 
therapy, physical education, etc., etc 


3 EDUCATIONAL TOOLS IN ONE: 
/—A Professional-Type Full Range High Fidelity Phonograph. 


2—A High Fidelity Public Address System 
(when microphone is plugged in). 
2 —A High Fidelity Broadcast Receiver 
(when used with an AM or FM Tuner). 
* With the Rhythmaster you can play any 33%, 45 or 78 R.P.M. record at 
its regular recorded speed, or at any increased or decreased speed 
which best meets the exact requirements of teacher and pupil. 
By plugging a microphone into input provided, the instructor can super- 
impose his or her voice over the melody being played and accent the 
record with personal comments and instructions. 
Powerful amplifier and speaker afford undistorted volume accom- 
modating 350 to 400 students in auditorium, gymnasium or other 
extremely large room heretofore not possible to cover. 


MODEL RP-43VC. $2695 ner 


IT COSTS LESS TO BUY REK-O-KUT 


QUALITY is the word for REK-O-KUT . . . Your png web phonograph or 
recorder will serve you faithfully, without ft k . day-in and 
day-out. It will poy you well to buy REK-O-KUT ... it costs less in the long run. 


WRITE FOR NEW, 1951 CATALOGUE OF REK-O-KUT INSTRUMENTS FOR THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD. 


oon.0-0er 0. 2 
a if . Long Island City 
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As Personal as Possible 





Notes from the Desk of the Executive Secretary of DAVI 


Summer Conference 


@ The most important event for 
DAVI this summer will be the one- 
day Departmental meeting on July 
2 during the NEA Conference in San 
Francisco (July 1-7). Here’s an out- 
line of the program: 


MONDAY, JULY 2 


8:30-9:45 A.M—DAVI Round-Up & Regis- 
tration. Polk Hall of Exposition Auditor- 
um. 

9:45-12 Noon—"Report on the National Pro- 
gram" by DAVI Executive Secretary. 
“The National Program and Local 

is", a di ion by bers of the 
Audio-Visual Education A iation of 
California. 

2:00-4:30 P.M.—Visitation of Bay Area 
Audio-Visual Departments. 

6:00 P.M.—DAVI Dinner Meeting. “Presi- 
dent's Message” by Francis W. Noel, 
Chief, Bureau of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, California State Dept. of Educa- 
tion. “Public Relations: Our Joint 
Concern” by Frederick L. Hipp, Execu- 
tive Secretary, New Jersey State Edu- 
cation Association, and President, 








National School Public Relations As- 


sociation. “The Visuel Approach to 
Public Relations in Education,” a vis- 
ualized presentation by Raymond Denno, 
President, Audio-Visual Education As- 
sociation of California. 


Many members of DAVI are also 
assisting with important aspects of 
the general NEA program in the 
following instances: 


TUESDAY, JULY 3 


2:00-4:00 P.M.—Elizabeth G. Noel, Curric- 
ulum Director, Yolo County Schools, 
California, will lead a two-hour presen- 
tation on “Using Films to Develop Social 
Attitudes.” The audience will serve as 
a class and a panel of students as the 
“experts.” During the same period, 
Amo DeBernardis, Director, Instructional 
Materials, Portland, Oregon Public 
Schools, will lead a section on “New 
Trends in Instructional Materials Serv- 
ices. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4 


2:00-4:00 P.M.—Vaughn Seidel, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia, will be chairman of a general 
session on “Television and the Teacher.” 
An actual classroom program will be 
televised by a local station and viewed 
at the meeting. 


THURSDAY, JULY 5 


2:00-4:00 P.M.—Henry Hansen of Sacra- 
mento State Teachers College will lead 
a two-hour meeting on “The Creative 
Teacher and Audio-Visual Resources.” 
At the same time, the group on "New 
Trends in Instructional Materials Serv- 
ices,” led by Amo DeBernardis, will 
have its concluding session. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
(July 3-5), a series of continuous 
previews are being arranged with the 
help of the members of the Audio- 
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Visual Education Association of Cali- 
fornia. Films will be selected to cover 
areas to be considered by special study 
groups. 

Robert Burgert, Director of Audio- 
Visual Education for San Diego City 
Schools, and Raymond Denno, Di- 
rector of Audio-Visual Education for 
San Diego County Schools, will co- 
operate in setting up an exhibit on 
the production of audio-visual ma- 
terials by school systems. Ward Phil- 
lips, Director of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation for Alameda County Schools, 
will serve as chairman of a Committee 
on Audio-Visual Equipment and Ma- 
terials for the entire NEA Confer- 
ence. He will be assisted by other 
members of the Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Association of California. Mem- 
bers of the Audio-Visual Education 
Association of California will serve 
as hosts to out-of-state audio-visual 
educators. 


TV & Education 


@ Last year the now famous Joint 
Committee on Educational Television 
suddenly appeared on the doorstep 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and loudly demanded that 
channels be reserved for educational 
TV stations. They were aided strongly 
by Miss Frieda Hennock, a member 
of the Commission. Members of the 
Commission, educators in general, 
representatives of the television in- 
dustry, and even the members of the 
Joint Committee—all were surprised 
at the power of the presentation. 

On the same day in March that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
issued a report announcing that ap- 
proximately ten per cent of all avail- 
able channels will be made available 
for use by educational organizations, 
the members of the Joint Committee 
had a “where do we go from here” 
meeting and decided to establish a 
more permanent organization. 

It’s good news to hear that Richard 
Hull, director of the nation’s first 
educational TV station, WOI, at Iowa 
State College, has now been appointed 
Executive Secretary of the Joint Com- 
mittee and that Ford Foundation 
funds have been granted for the con- 
tinued work of the Committee. Until 
such time as the Committee sees fit 
to form its own corporate organiza- 
tion, these funds will be administered 
through the corporate structure of 
the American Council on Education. 

Very good news, indeed. A possibile 
danger, however, is that there may 
be an inclination for us to sit back 
and “leave it to Dick” from now on. 
The whole matter of educational tele- 
vision is still in a very critical stage 
and needs the best efforts that all 
of us can give. We trust that DAVI, 





All communications regarding the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion should be addressed to DAVI 
national headquarters, 120! !6th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 











through its own National Committee 
on Educationa! Television, will be 
able to do its part. 


@ Keith Tyler, Director of the Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio-Tele- 
vision, Ohio State University, told us 
in a recent letter that Ohio State 
University has developed its first all- 
university TV series in cooperation 
with Edgar Dale in Audio-Visual and 
Bob Wagner in Photography. Can 
anyone else report progress in this 
vital new area of education? 


2002 Libraries Now! 


@ Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, 
Visual Aids to Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, reports that the new 
list of film libraries in the U. S. that 
he has been compiling will be avail- 
able from the Government Printing 
Office by the time you read this. “We 
are making real progress,” says Seer- 
ley. “The. new Directory lists 2002 
libraries while only 897 were included 
in the 1949 Directory.” 


Journal Articles 


@ Editors of the NEA Journal have 
agreed to publish at least four major 
feature articles by DAVI members 
next year. Preliminary thinking is 
that they will be in these general 
areas: 1. Implications of Research for 
the Use of Audio-Visual Materials of 
Instruction (it is hoped that the Na- 
tional Committee on Research in 
Audio-Visual Education may be able 
to assume responsibility for this ar- 
ticle). 2. Services of a Comprehensive 
Division of Instructional Materials. 
3. The Role of the Building Coordi- 
nator in a Program of Audio-Visual 
Education. 4. Basie Principles of Ef- 
fective Use of Audio-Visual Materials. 

Do you have any other ideas on 
what might be included? 


Research Committee 


@ William H. Allen, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education at San Diego 
State College, has been appointed 
chairman of the DAVI National Com- 
mittee on Research in Audio-Visual 
Education by President Francis Noel. 
Bill dropped by the Washington office 
a few days ago and convinced us in 
short order that he has an intense 
and well-informed interest in this 
area. Any man who will travel from 
the west coast to the east coast and 
back at his own expense to take steps 
to get a committee organized is cer- 
tainly determined to do a job. 
Although the membership of the 
complete committee cannot be an- 


(Continued on page 216) 
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Simple 10-Minute Projection Test Proves 
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AMPRO CORPORATION 
(General Precision Equipment Corp. Subsidiary) 
Bem Cameras and Projectors » * Slide Projectors 

lémm Sound-on-fim > Tape R: 


“ser 00 Students Eyes” 
jas& 


30% Brighter, Clearer Pictures! 
Amazing New Dyna-Tone Sound! 
Whisper-Quiet in Operation! 


A simple 10-minute comparison will quickly prove 
the overwhelming advantages of the new Premier- 
30. Pictures are brighter—easier-on-the-eyes— 

thanks to 30% greater illumination. Sound is com- 
pletely new—unbelievably realistic~new Dyna- 
Tone Sound makes the big difference! And the 
Premier-30’s new Micro-Mesh gears run ina hushed 
whisper—eliminates clatter that distracts students’ 
attention. Compars, this great new Ampro for 
everything you war in a school projector. Get the 
complete facts now! 


ra——- MAIL COUPON ... WRITE NOW! —--—} 


Ampre Corporation ES-6-51 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, fil. 


Rush me FREE illustrated literature on the new Premier-30 
Projector with Dyna-Tone sound. 
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The Flag ts Born, The Flag Povtens, 
to Honor and Display The tr 
3 filmstrips boxed with manual $1! 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS | 
10 E. 43rd St. N. Y. 17, 


COLOR. 


FILMSTRIPS 


or if you prefer, call them 


COLOR 


SLIDEFILMS 


We have produced 184 such films in 
the past three years. So, for special- 
ized equipment and the know-how 
of @ group of specialists in all phases 
of production, consult Henry Clay 
Gipson, President of 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS 


10 E. 43rd St.. N. Y. 17, WN. 











The Bray Studios 
Announce 


GUARD 
YOUR 
HEART 


THE BRAY STUDIOS, INC 
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nounced at this time because all ac- 
ceptances are not in, the roster of 
those who are being invited to serve 
indicates that this will be a fine 
committee, well qualified to carry 
forward the work begun at Atlantic 
City by the planning section led by 
Morton S. Malter (Michigan State 
College). 


Conference Idea 


@ The recent Regional Conference 
on Instructional Problems, spensored 
in Toledo by all departments and di- 
visions of the NEA, was such a re- 
sounding success that several sug- 
gestions have been received that it 
might be desirable to tie DAVI re- 
gional meetings into such conferences 
next year. 

Here’s a sidelight on the confer- 
ence: One member of the planning 
staff was worried lest classroom 
teachers be so overawed or timid that 
they would be afraid to speak out in 
section meetings at which there were 
superintendents and other educational 
“brass.” His fears proved groundless 
when he later heard one “timid” teach- 
er say to another, “The thing I like 
best about this conference is the fact 
that I have an opportunity to tell 
some of these school superintendents 
a few things!” 

Those who have said for years that 
audio-visual educators ought to ar- 
range more meetings with other edu- 
cational groups instead of roaming 
off by themselves should welcome a 
conference that would give them an 
opportunity to discuss their own 
problems and then to meet with repre- 
sentatives from all other fields of 
education. 


Sponsored Materials 


@ The Educational Department of 
the Bituminous Coal Institute recently 
came to us with a problem. They had 
developed an excellent display book, 
“Coal—Pliant Life to Plastic,” but be- 
cause of its cost, they wanted to put 
it in audio-visual centers in quantities 
sufficient for circulation rather than 
in the hands of individual teachers. 

Our DAVI office helped the Institute 
by preparing envelopes addressed to 
a large number of the directors of 
audio-visual centers in public school 
systems. If. you recently received a 
letter from the Bituminous Coa] In- 
stitute telling you of this display book 
and suggesting that you ask for a 
supply for your center, you were a 
“victim” of one of our first efforts 
to help a national organization put a 
worthwhile audio-visual aid in your 
hands. 

We also recently used our member- 
ship list to help you get an announce- 


ment of the 1950 Yearbook of the 
Association for Student Teaching, 
“Audio-Visual Materials in Teacher 
Education” (reviewed in the May 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN). 


Newsletter Exchange 


@ All state audio-visual education as- 
sociations have been invited to send 
60 copies of each edition of their 
newsletter to the DAVI national office 
in order to make possible a cooper- 
ative newsletter exchange among the 
various associations. 

So far, only California, New York, 
and New Jersey have sent in enough 
copies of their newsletters for ex- 
change among ali divisional presi- 
dents. If you think this is a helpful 
idea, plan to send copies of your news- 
letter the next time one is released. 


Here & There 


@ Ann Hyer, who is now on a State 
Department stint in Iran, will join 
the DAVI staff July 1 as Assistant 
Director of the Division of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Services. Ann 
comes with the highest recommenda- 
tions of L. C. Larson of Indiana 
University and Don Williams of Syra- 
cuse University, with both of whom 
she has worked. We’re convinced she’ll 
be a big help—that is, if she doesn’t 
turn around and go back to Iran 
when she sees the work we are 
scheduling for her. 


@ Reports from those who attended 
the Third Annual Audio-Visual Con- 
ference at Stephens College indicate 
that it was exceptionally productive 
of good ideas. Robert de Kieffer is 
contributing a great deal to the 
“cause” by making these yearly 
Stephens College Conferences pos- 
sible. 


@ Wheels are moving to get a vastly 
expanded publications program roll- 
ing for DAVI. We know we can do it. 
Haven’t we produced yearbooks and 
bulletins fer everyone except our- 
selves during the past few years? 
Look at those who engineered the 
48th Yearbook of the National Sdciety 
for the Study of Education on Audio- 
Visual Materials of Instruction: 
Brooker, Corey, Dale, Hoban, Horn, 
Levenson, Noel, Brown, DeBernardis, 
Finn, Golterman, Gnaedinger, Larson, 
Milner, VanderMeer, and Wittich. 
And now just look at those who made 
a major contribution to the Yearbook 
on Audio-Visual Materials in Teacher 
Education for the Association of 
Student Teaching: Dale, Wendt, De 
Kieffer, Williams, Lemler, Woelfel, 
Larson, Wenger, Zinn, Snyder, Wil- 
liams, Ramseyer, Hoke, Thurston, 
Harris, Holstine, and Blain. With 
talent like this, and more too, we can 
soon be on our way. 


—J. J. McPHERSON 
DAVI Executive Secretary 
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Here is your 


New Films Directory 
for June! 


.. 20 new 16mm sound motion pictures—just released— 
produced by Coronet Films. Each film is designed to meet 
specific classroom needs, providing effective, reliable teach- 
ing material. Every Coronet motion picture is prepared in 
cooperation with Educational Collaborators—specialists in 
their subject-matter areas—to insure complete authenticity 


and reliability. 


Please clip and save this directory as a guide for the plan- 


ning of your future film schedules. 


Good Table Manners 


Importance of Making Notes Healthy Lungs 


Film users interested in the purchase of any of these 
subjects are invited to preview them without obligation, 
except for transportation charges. For further details, 


write: Dept. ES-6. 
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HISTORY 


French Influences In North America 
(1_ reel) 
Educational Collmborator: Fred- 
erick G. Neel, Head, Department 
of Education, Canterbury College. 
Our Inheritance From the Past 


borator: I. James 
Quillen, .D., Professor of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University. 


GUIDANCE 


Improve Your Personality (1 reel) 
Educational Collaborator: Clifford 
R. Adams, Ph.D., Professor of 
Psychology, The Pennsylvania 
State College. 

How Se Give and Teke Instructions 

(1_reel) 

Edueational Collaborator: Henry 
Bonner McDaniel, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education and Psychology, Stan- 
ford University. 

Right Or Wrong? (Making Moral 

Decisions) (1 reel) 

Educational Collaborator: Judson 
T. Landis, Ph.D., Family Sociolo- 
gist, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Importance of Making Notes (1 reel) 
Educational Collaborator: Harl R. 
Douglass, Ph.D., Director, College 
of Education, University of Colo- 
rado. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
I Want To Be a Secretary (revised 


version, 1 reel) 
Educational Collaborators: E. G. 
Williamson, 


‘ St 
University of California, Los 


geles 


ART 


Lats Paint With Water Color (1 
reel) 

Educational Collaborator: George 
T. Miller, Chief, Art Education, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Goed Table Manners (1 reel) 
Educational Collaborator: Ma 
M. Justin, Ph.D., School of 
Economics, Kansas State College. 


HEALTH 


Good Eating Habits (1 reel) 
Educational Collaborator: Clifford 
J. Barborka, M.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Medi 
University Medical " School. 

Healthy Langs (1 reel) 

Educational Collaborator: Jerome 

ead, M.D., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Surgery, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School. 


GEOGRAPHY 


British Isles, The: The Land and The 
People (1 reel) 
Educational Collaborator: Thomas 
Frank. Barton, 
Professor of Geography, Indiana 
University. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Effective Criticism (1 reel) 
Educational Col 
DeAlton ——— Ph.D., ‘ios ut 
Instruction, Jersey State 
Teachers Quakes at Montclair. 

Learn Te Argue Effectively (1 reel) 
Educational’ Cé Collaborator: William 
E. Utterback, rector, 
Discussion Service, The Ohio State 
University. 


MATHEMATICS 
What Time Is It? (1 reel) 
wood Wren, Pb.D., Professor 


of 
Mathematics, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 





F. Lyn- 





SOCIAL STUDIES 
Maps and Their Uses (1 reel) 
Educational Collaborator: Erwin 
isz, Ph.D., Lecturer in Cartog- 


niece! 





raphy, I of 
Exploration, Harvard University. 
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As Viewed From Here Editorial 





“The teacher each year understands her children, not more, 
as she might reasonably expect, but less” 


Teachers, Your Gap Shows! 


@ When we noticed that teachers tended to differ from parents in 
their conclusions about whether small children should see motion pic- 
tures to teach them what to do in case of an A-bomb attack, it puzzled 
us. Teachers didn’t want to use such pictures below the sixth grade, 
but parents approved them even for first-graders. 


What caused this difference in judgment? Could it be that teachers 
don’t know these children? Is there really such a gap between teacher 
and parent understanding of what children are like in today’s world? 
Is there an increasing gap between teacher and child? We wondered. 


While wondering, we happened to read some startling words that 
gave us new insights: “ . . . the teacher . . . each year understands 
her children, not more, as she might reasonably expect, but less . . . 
This is the normal accompaniment of the fantastic rate of change 
of the world in which we live, where children of five have already in- 
corporated into their everyday thinking ideas that most of the elders 
will never fully assimilate.”* Startling? Margaret Mead, the writer 
of these words, continues, “Teachers who never heard a radio until 
they were grown up have to cope with children who have never known 
a world without television . . .” 


We were reminded of a television survey just made in an ele- 
mentary school. In this school 59 per cent of the youngsters had tele- 
vision sets at home and another 25 per cent were watching television 
programs regularly. In this same school two of the fifteen teachers 
—only 13 per cent—owned television sets. Parents with television are 
certainly in a much better position to see and comprehend what is 
happening to children today than teachers without television. The gap 
is not only beginning to show; it is becoming disturbingly apparent. 


Now, we wouldn’t be so presumptuous as to suggest that teachers 
acquire television receivers and subject themselves to the programs 
that are shaping the lives of their pupils. Whether or not they buy 
and watch television is strictly their own private business. But in a 
world changing at so fantastic a rate, they must be fully aware of 
the risk involved in trying to teach children they do not know. 


Margaret Mead asks, “How can we set up some pattern which will 
enable the teacher to grow through the years instead of becoming 
stunted and distorted, affrighted by the increasing gap between herself 
and her pupils, which is not a gap of chronological age but a gap of 
difference in period?” 

—PCR 


* From The School in American Culture by Margaret Mead. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1951, 48 pages. 
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by WILLIAM H. HARTLEY 


State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 


WHAT on EARTH is HAPPENING? 


the stratosphere with the speed of lightning, hesitated, 

darted off to the south, circled several times, and 
then, as though having made a momentous decision, 
slowly settled to the earth. More specifically, it landed 
in the very center of Alabama. This was logical, for the 
space ship had followed the same trajectory as the stars 
which fell on Alabama years ago. As a matter of fact, 
this flying saucer had just arrived from our good neighbor 
Mars. 

The Martian scientists, educators, and artists who 
stepped out of the pie-like plane had made their hazard- 
ous voyage for the express purpose of determining 
whether or not life really exists on the earth and, if so, 
just what activities occupy the Earthlings. Immediately 
the scientists began to analyze the soil, take air samples, 
trace down uranium deposits, and split an earth atom 
or two. The psychologists ran rats through mazes, frus- 
trated the zoo monkeys, and investigated the love life of 
the schizophrenics who write for scholarly journals. The 
artists painted sunsets and bowls of fruit; they made 
weird objects out of wire, string, and old ukulele picks. 
But the educators—ah, that great and learned group 
immediately set up workshops, conducted questionnaire 
surveys, and wrote reams of reports, articles, textbooks, 
yearbooks, etc. ete. 


Ti HUGE SAUCER-SHAPED SPACE SHIP zoomed through 


Most prolific of the educators were the audio-visual 
specialists. Their research task was simplified since they 
spoke “audiovideo”, an international language, as every- 
one knows. Their leader was a wise and philosophical 
professor named Ragde Elad. He headed a committee 
consisting of Luap Deer, Retlaw Hcittiw, Selrahc Naboh, 
and F. Naed YksulCcm. This distinguished group visited 
the schools of the United States, watched typical lessons, 
interviewed outstanding educators, toured film libraries, 
investigated the literature of the field, and finally came 
up with the following report. 
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A Report on the Dynamic Utilization 
of Audio-Visual Tools of Learning 
in the Earth Planet's Public Schools (USA) 


by The Martian Committee of Five 


@ The Committee was pleasantly surprised to find that 
in the use of audio-visual methods of teaching the Earth- 
ling educators proved to be alert, earnest, enthusiastic, 
and, on the whole, progressive. They have now reached 
a point where their methods compare favorably with Mar- 
tian methods of five hundred years ago. Left to their own 
devices, the Earthlings of the United States may well 
develop a truly ‘efficient method of teaching in the next 
century or two. There are, however, elements in the inter- 
continental situation that may force them to take rapid, 
positive action in the near future lest they find them- 
selves without a future to worry about. 

Our study of audio-visual teaching throughout the 
United States may be summarized under the following 
headings: facilities, apparatus, still pictures, slides, film- 
strips, motion pictures, recordings, radio and television. 
We shall summarize our findings briefly under each head- 
ing. Those interested in a documentary and statistical 
analysis should refer to the special ten-volume report* 
prepared by the Committee. 

Facilities 

In most schools which were visited, one or two 

rooms had been equipped with room-darkening devices. 


Classes had to be moved from their regular rooms to 
these special rooms when a film was to be shown. Some 


*Available from the Martian Library of Congress, Notgnihsaw, 
C.D., Mars.—ED. 
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schools had a room on each floor that could be darkened. 
It would seem that the Earthlings have put the cart be- 
fore the horse inasmuch as they have bought projection 
equipment in many cases before they have suitable 
facilities for using it to best advantage. They would be 
wise to plan a program whereby every classroom would 
be a real workshop of learning in which all tools of 
learning could be put to use. 

The various communities of the United States are 
now engaged in a great school building program. We 
should like to report that forward-looking educators have 
provided for proper use of visual equipment in these 
new schools. True, some very attractive plans have been 
projected, but the new schools we visited magnify in- 
stead of help solve the picture projection problem. Many 
of them employ glass brick and multilateral lighting 
that make it extremely difficult to use projected pictures. 
Some educators have suggested the use of light-tight boxes 
for projection from the front of the room, but for the 
most part these are so bulky and the screens so small 
as to be almost useless. The usual trend is toward set- 
ting up one special room, something like a small audi- 
torium, where classes may be taken to see films. The 
committee visited one school of 1500 pupils where only 
one such room had been set aside for audio-visual pur- 
poses. We need not belabor the point that this praciice 


does not make for the most effective learning. 


Apparatus 


Today practically every U. S. school worthy of the 
name has a filmstrip projector, slide projector, opaque 
projector, sound motion picture projector, record player, 
portable radios, tape or wire recorder, and occasionally 
a television receiver. The equipment is of good quality 
but needs to be made more efficient. Simplified auto- 
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matic threading, which the Martians have had for over 
a thousand years, has only recently been introduced in 
filmstrip projectors in the United States. All motion 
picture projectors should soon be similarly equipped. 
And tungsten bulbs of arc light intensity, such as the 
Mars G-Whizz, should also soon be available. Educational 
television is in its infancy in the United States and will 
probably remain so until school systems own and operate 
their own stations and make projection television gener- 
ally available. 


Still Pictures 


Flat pictures are used extensively on bulletin boards, 
in scrapbooks, for room decorations, and for study dur- 
ing lessons. The Committee noted, however, that for 
the most part these pictures are merely looked at rather 
than used for real study purposes. Techniques need to be 
revised and devised whereby children are trained to get 
information from pictures. Especially neglected in this 
respect are the pictures in textbooks. Here each child 
has a copy of the picture before him and may really learn 
much from it if properly guided by a skilled teacher, as 
we Martians well know from long experience. 

One of the great needs of the United States is for 
better sets of still pictures for teaching purposes. Informa- 
tive Classroom Picture Publishers are now doing a good 
job in this respect. Perry Prints, Compton’s Picture Units, 
and a few others are available, but there is still a real 
need for large, inexpensive sets of pictures that fit curricu- 
lar purposes. 


Slides 

The use of the regular-size slide seems to be on the 
decline in the United States. This is to be deplored. A 
hopeful sign, however, is the interest in handmade lantern 
slides, with which many teachers are working. The Uni- 
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MARTIAN SCIENTISTS dig and delve, trace down and split up, investigate and frustrate. 
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A-V COMMITTEE OF FIVE come down to earthly schools, come up with ten-volume report. 


versity of Indiana performed a real service for schools 
in making available a color motion picture on the making 
of lantern slides. In the U. S. as well as Mars, these 
slides make excellent class projects and pupils learn a 
great deal in their preparation. 

The miniature color slide is coming into its own in 
the schools. The Society for Visual Education and others 
have done a good job in making a large number of slides 
readily accessible. Here again the teacher and the class 
may prepare their own sets of slides for classroom use. 
The Committee noted that many classes have prepared 
Kodachromes for use in their study of the local com- 
munity. 


Filmstrips 

With regard to the use of filmstrips, the Earthlings seem 
to have had an experience similar to that of Martians. 
Martian educators will remember that filmstrips once 
enjoyed great popularity in our schools. Then the teachers 
became discouraged with their poor quality and neglected 
them for the more glamorous motion picture. After the 
novelty of the motion picture had worn off somewhat, we 
re-examined our use of filmstrips and found that if they 
were properly made, they served many purposes beyond 
the realm of the motion picture. They presented illumi- 
nated still pictures in an organized and integrated series. 
They proved especially effective for discussion purposes 
and for teaching step-by-step processes. The Earthlings 
have made similar discoveries, and right now fiimstrips 
are enjoying great popularity in the schools of the United 
States. 

Two threats to the efficient use of filmstrips were noted 
by the Committee. First, the quality still leaves much to 
be desired and, secondly, the country is being flooded 
with “package deals” that offer a large number of strips 
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at very little cost. Unfortunately, many of the filmstrips 
in such a package are likely to be of little teaching value 
and often do not fit well into the curriculum. Earth edu- 
cators would do well to select filmstrips with greater care, 
evaluating the worth of each one and not allowing quan- 


tity to take the place of quality. 


Motion Pictures 

Great strides have been made in the use of motion pic- 
tures. Encyclopaedia Britannica showed the way with 
their excellent science films. Coronet has done outstanding 
work in the field of human relations. United World Films 
has made earth geography come to life in a recent series 
of motion pictures. Others, too, have done outstanding 
work. The schools of the United States have welcomed 
the educational film. It has brought realism, drama, and 
adventure into the classroom. : 

Films are distributed largely through state or local 
film libraries. Often schools have to wait for months to 
get the films they want. We Martians are indeed fortunate 
in having a film library in each school. 

Educators of the United States are aware that. their 
greatest problem in connection with film use is the train- 
ing of teachers to employ films as real learning materials 
rather than as novelties to use up a class period. Tech- 
niques of film use are being developed and real progress 
seems to be indicated. 


Recordings 

Records, transcriptions, and wire and tape recorders 
are being used more and more extensively. The disc 
record is the good old standby, enlivening music, English, 
and social stydies classes especially. There seems to be a 
need, however, for a central distributing agency for 


(Continued on page 243) 
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by PATRICIA BLAIR 
Film Advisor, American Library Association 


The project ends, 


the program lives and grows 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN reported the launching 
of the American Library Association Film Project 
in the September, 1947 issue. In June, 1948 we pub- 
lished @ resume of Patricia Blair's first year's activi- 
ty as ALA Film Advisor, and in subsequent issues 
we have reported many of the library audio-visual 
conferences and accomplishments. And now as the 
project comes to a close, we take great pride in 
publishing this summary article by Mrs. Blair. 
Thanks in no small measure to the notable four- 
year project, film use has expanded and will con- 
tinue to expand. In scores of communities people 
now look to their public libraries for information on 
film as well as in books. It is clear that the implica- 
tions of what has been accomplished by the ALA 
Film Project will reach far into the future. The 
project ends, but the program lives and grows.—ED. 


ALA’s FOUR-YEAR FILM PROJECT 


financed by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 

began June 15, 1947, there were 12 public libraries 
in the United States circulating films. Today there are 
114' with new ones reporting in at about the rate of two 
or three a month. When the “Monthly Report”, fore- 
runner of the ALA Film Newsletter, began in September, 
1947, it was sent to about « dozen interested people. 
Today the Film Newsletter goes to over 700. When the 
first sample cards, rules, catalogs, and programs were 
gathered together to send to inquirers, they could be 
counted in the dozens. During this last year of the 
project, mailings have grown to about 6,000 pieces per 
month from the ALA Film Office. 

This tangible progress and the assurance of future 
growth are in themselves adequate justification for the 
project. They are the statistical measures of achievement 
but should not be considered as ends in themselves. The 
Carnegie Corporation grant was requested by the ALA to 
help it to demonstrate that public libraries as community 
agencies of education can contribute substantially to 
the local availability of films as well as books, records, 
maps and other more traditionally accepted educational 
materials. The widespread current acceptance of this 
philosophy is the most startling development of the past 
four years for which the promotional work of the ALA 
Film Office can claim at least partial credit. 

Looking back over the work of the project, one can 
see a natural division between the work done during the 
first grant (1947-49) and that done during the second 
grant (1949-51). The first period was largely occupied 
with work with individual, single library units. Those 
were the years when the Enoch Pratt Free Library, in 
Baltimore, established its Audio-Visual Department, and 
when a whole group of cities in the size range of 
Rochester (New York), Toledo, Louisville, Peoria, and 
Knoxville started their film operations. Field trips were 


W HEN the American Library Association Film Project, 


'March 1, 1951. 
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made to many of these individual units where there was . 
inevitably concern about the quarters—their size and 
location, the personnel, budget, minimum equipment, and 
what films to buy first. 


Public Library Film Circuits 


In the second year of the initial Film Project (1948- 
49), the Carnegie Corporation of New York again made 
grants for public library film work, which were to alter 
completely the nature of film work in the national office. 
With the assistance of the ALA Film Office, two agencies, 
the Cleveland Public Library and the Missouri State 
Library (after making necessary adaptations to local situ- 
ations), submitted requests for funds to do demonstra- 
tions which would endeavor to prove that a considerable 
degree of decentralization of film collections was possible 
by cooperation among small communities. 

The now well-known Northern Ohio Regional Film 
Circuit and Missouri Film Circuit proved workable from 
a fiscal and administrative point of view, and the film ma- 
terial was eagerly accepted and was used in the par- 
ticipating medium-sized and small cities and towns and 
in the rural and farming communities served by the 
roving bookmobiles. : 

These film circuits provided ALA with two fine ex- 
amples of cooperative planning to achieve the broader 
financial base needed to finance a special service and yet 
leave the local library independent and free to plan for 
its own film programs and utilization. They also provided 
ALA with concrete examples of legal contracts, together 
with booking and reporting forms, and procedures neces- 
sary to make the traveling film packets run on schedule 
and arrive on time. 

During the late summer and fall of 1949, which 
marked the beginning of the second grant to finance the 
Film Project, the American Library Association held 
seven regional meetings from the Far West to the South- 
east and New England. At every one of the regional con- 
ferences the success story of the film circuits was told 
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Mrs. Patricia Blair (left) with Mrs. Grace Stevenson of the 
Seattle Public Library 


over and over. This marked the real beginning of work 
with groups of libraries and with the state library agen- 
cies.* 

Despite the fact that the regional meetings put us in 
touch with numbers of newly interested librarians, it 
was immediately apparent that we needed to know spe- 
cifically which units and how many would be interested in 
cooperative planning for films. Accordingly, early in 
1950, with the help of the U. S. Film Distribution Unit 
of the United Nations, a 16mm film questionnaire was 
sent to approximately 6000 public libraries in the United 
States. At the time the files were closed for tabulating, 
a return of 786 replies had been received. Many of the 
replies from the pitifully undersupported village and 
township libraries implied the familiar need for consolida- 
tion and/or state supplementation for special services 
such as films. In spite of this, some 200 libraries across 
the country indicated that they would like to explore joint 
film operations with their neighboring libraries and that 
they would contribute to joint film acquisition if they 
could be helped legally and administratively to do so. 

The results of this film survey were broken down by 
state and sent to every state agency. In some states the 
results were precisely what we had hoped they would be. 
The State Agency or the State Library Association, or 
both, picked up the ball and ran with it. Several states 
made state surveys and were able to get a larger number 
of more detailed returns. Some states set up their own 
audio-visual committees and went to work planning for 
state film coverage. 

Thus, in one way or another film circuits, in addition 
to the original Missouri and Ohio demonstrations, have 
actually gone into operation in Eastern Ohio, Western 
Ohio, Tennessee, the Greater Detroit Suburban area, New 
York State Library’s Watertown Regional Branch, and in 
the state of Washington. 

The Cincinnati, or Western Ohio, Circuit with seven 
outlets got underway in January,’ 1951 and in the first 
month of its operation had 840 showings to 35,081 peeple. 
The air in California is fairly crackling with preparations 
as 11 libraries in the San Francisco bay area and 13 
libraries in Southern California around Los Angeles 
prepare to get started in the fall of 1951. Circuit planning 


2Referred to as state library agencies hecause some states have 
state libraries, others have State Library Commissions. 
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in the earlier stages is also underway in Illinois, North 
Carolina, and Georgia. 
In general the public library film circuits fall into the 
following patterns: 
(1) Those administered by a state agency (Missouri 
State Library and New York State Library) 


(2) Those administered by a large library in the 
vicinity (Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati) 

(3) Those administered by a University (University of 
Washington ) 

(4) Those in which the member libraries, being of the 


same (relative) size, administer jointly (Tennes- 
see) 

During the last few months and last field trips before 
the Film Project office closes officially on June 15, 1951, 
emphasis on joint and statewide planning has been given 
priority above all else. And as the project terminates, 
there are 114 individual public library film outlets which 
are grouped into 66 units of library service. Of these, 58 
are individual libraries maintaining film service alone— 
the remainder belong to one of the film circuits. Thirty- 
two libraries are in cities of over 100,000 population, 
the remainder in smaller cities. 


Film Workshops 


Inevitably a certain number of activities proved useful 
enough to have been continued throughout all four years 
of the project. One of these was the Film Workshop. 
Altogether the Film Project office has sponsored directly, 
or helped to sponsor regionally, ten special Film Work- 
shops (San Francisco, 1947; Atlantic City, 1948; seven 
regionals in 1949; Cleveland, 1950) and has conducted 
both film seminars and evaluation programs at each Mid- 
winter Conference in 1948, °49, ’50, and ’51. A final two- 
day Film Workshop at the culmination of the project 
will be conducted prior to the ALA 75th Anniversary 
Conference in Chicago on July 7 and 8, 1951. This last 
Workshop will stress throughout the correlated use of 
films and books. 

These Film Workshops and programs have all tended 
to highlight critical evaluation and selection of good 
film material. They have also served as a platform to 
introduce many notable film people to library audiences 
and vice versa, and from 1947 on we have been proud to 
share the experiences of such discussion leaders at ALA 
Workshops. Notable audio-visual specialists who have 
been with us are Lester Beck, Francis Noel, Edgar Dale, 
Otto H. Coelln, the late Kenneth Edwards, Dennis Wil- 
liams, Arthur Stenius, Robert H. Schacht, Willard Van 
Dyke, Irving Jacoby, Arthur Mayer, Philip Stapp, A. J. 
Foy Cross, Floyde E. Brocker, William Fulton, and many 


others. 
Information and Exchange Service 


Another useful activity which has brought an interest- 
ing and wide response is the information and exchange 
service. This consists of the informal ALA Film News- 
letter which has gone out at least once a month and which 
always has tucked in with it one or two outstanding 
sample programs, fliers or bibliographies. We know that 
this news and exchange service is appreciated because of 
the varied comments and thank-you notes received. Mem- 
ber libraries have contributed generously to this service 
and have kept the Film Office supplied with large quanti- 

























































ties of sample programs and lists. In addition to these, 
the Film Office itself has had many articles and film 
bibliographies reprinted and duplicated by the thousands. 


Public Library Film Statistics 


The semi-annual gathering of public library film sta- 
tistics has been another fruitful undertaking, and the 
statistics have been used effectively with Boards of 
Trustees, budget agencies, government agencies, and 
depositors. The list has lengthened impressively from the 
12 libraries which originally reported 8445 showings to 
462,216 people in April, 1947 to the 103 libraries which 
reported 48,470 showings to 3,738,446 people in March, 
1951. 


ALA Audio-Visual Board 


Finally, one of the most pleasant and productive 
duties of the Library Film Project Officer has been to 
serve as Secretary to the ALA Audio-Visual Board, which 
is concerned with the use of both audio and visual ma- 
terials in all kinds of libraries. Working as a team, the 
Board and its appointed committees have been able to 
bring into existence a Library Film Handbook,’ standard- 
ize statistical methods, conduct experiments with the 
Industrial Audio-Visual Association, and prepare policy 
statements on controversial or troublesome issues. The 
Audio-Visual Board has worked with many agencies to 
encourage new developments in the field. 

For example, a number of meetings have been held 
during the past year with officers of the Library of 
Congress, the U. S. Copyright Office, and the U. S. Office 
of Education to discuss the urgent need for film catalog 
cards. And when the forthcoming LC film cards are ready 
for sale in 1951, the Film Office and the Audio-Visual 
Board will lend their facilities to publicize and promote 
the widest possible purchase and use of these important 
new tools. 

The Board was also generally responsible for the 
publication of the first “Basic Buying List of Films Rec- 
ommended for First Purchase”* and a revised edition, 
“Films for Public Libraries”,® in 1950. The Board and 
the Film Office have had prepared special bibliographies 
such as “Films of Interest to Children’’, “A Bibliography 
of Films for the Orientation of Immigrants”, and “Films 
about the American Heritage.” A special committee of 
the Board supplies reviews of new films on a regular 
monthly basis for publication in The Booklist (ALA). 

We have also been able to prepare packets of infor- 
mational materials for distribution at national and state 
library meetings, to set up and maintain audio-visual 
booths at conferences, to have useful articles reprinted 
und distributed, and to maintain profitable working re- 
lationships with such allied associations as the NEA’s 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Audio- 
Visual Association, and Film Council of America. 


The Future 


Although library acquisition and use of films have 
been dramatically expanded, we are still a long, long 
way from where we would like to be. For example, we 
still have no Cumulative Film Index. We still have no 


8Library Journal, Part Il, October, 1947. 
‘Library Journal. Part II. pp. 64-74, October, 1947. 
5The Booklist (ALA), Part Il, pp. 23-31, September 1, 1950. 
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ALA Pre-Conference Audio-Visual Workshop 
July 7-8, Red Lacquer Room, Paimer House, Chicago 


SATURDAY, JULY 7 


11:00-12:00 Noon—Our American Heritage: “Mount Vernon 

in Virginia” (McGraw-Hill), a new documentary film 
by Willard Van Dyke, and “Lincoln Speaks at Gettys- 
burg” (A. F. Films). 
Presentation of "Times of Crisis in American History", 
an exhibit of unusual historical materials from the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, and “American Heritage Film 
List,” prepared for the conference by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Grace Stevenson, Seattle 
Public Library. Presiding: Margaret Rufsvold, Indiana 
University. 

3:00-5:00 P.M.—-Demonstration of Children's Materials. Film 
Readers, a demonstration of the new correlated readers 
and films by Roberta Forsyth, Teacher-Librarian, Bass 
Elementary School, Chicago, and a demonstration story 
hour with recordings by Spencer Shaw, Brooklyn Public 
Library. Presiding: Alice LeFevre, Western State Teach- 
ers College, Kalamazoo. 

7:00 P.M.—Joint Banquet, The Ballroom. Program being ar- 
ranged by the Book Acquisitions Committee under 
chairmanship of Francis St. John. New art films will be 
shown. 


SUNDAY, JULY 8 


10:00-12:00 Noon—Di trips, a new device for adult 
discussion based on films and books. Demonstration 
based on “Anna and the King of Siam" by Eric Haight, 
Films, Inc. Presiding: Edwin Castagna, Long Beach Pub- 
lic Library. 

3:00-5:00 P.M.—Demonstrations of adult materials. Book talk 
and film program based on “The Quiet One” (Athena 
Films) by Mary Dollard, Cleveland Public Library. Pre- 
siding: Miriam Putnam, Memorial Hall Library, Andover, 
Mass. 

8:00-10:00 P.M.—Screenings of new films, Chicago Public 
Library. Presiding: J. Margeret Carter, National Film 
Board of Canada. 

This program is based on an advance tentative schedule. Further 

information can be secured by writing to Patricia Blair, American 

Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago I1, Illinois. 














Film Review Digest. Yet there is a great need for such an 
index and digest of film reviews. There is still very little 
being done in library training agencies, and there has 
still been no real research on the use of films with adult 
community groups. There is also the need for further 
attention to educational television. 

In the immediate future, however, it is safe to predict 
a tremendous growth in circuits in every state, together 
with a sharp rise in the quality of library film program- 
ming. In the past year or two this rise in quality of 
utilization has been very apparent, especially in the li- 
braries where film work has been well established for a 
number of years. The series of film discussion programs 
which the Detroit Public Library has had in cooperation 
with the Foreign Policy Association on “The Economic 
Foreign Policy of the United States,” the Cleveland Public 
Library series on “Five Areas of Crisis in the Orient”, 
and the Seattle Public Library’s “This is America” series 
are some outstanding examples of serious adult programs 
on critical subjects. 

There would be little satisfaction in looking back on 
a program completely finished. That would mean leaving 
a static program—a dead program. Happily, that is not 
the case at all because the public library film field is very 
much alive, fraught with growing pains, but definitely 
growing. It has been a pleasure to have contributed some- 
thing to that growth during ‘these past four years in which 
the ALA Film Project has been in existence. 
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by RAYMOND E. DENNO 


Coordinator of Audio-Visual Service 
San Diego County Schools 


UILD AN INCLUSIVE WORLD, “a world in which every- 
v4 one is important and has a chance to turn his face 
toward the sun.” Thus Edgar Dale ended his editorial 
in the November, 1950 EpucaTIoNaL Screen. These words 
challenge every audio-visual person to do something ac- 
tive about international understanding. 

The Planning Committee for the 1951 Spring Confer- 
ence of the Audio-Visual Education Associatidn of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Section, decided to respond to this 
challenge. The first day of the conference had as a theme, 
“Mass Communications and World Understanding.” Many 
different things could be a part of such a topic, but the 
Planning Committee wanted to do something that might 
actively encourage mutual understanding between nations. 

This particular conference had one advantage few 
others have. It was to be held in San Diego, only twenty 
miles from the Mexican border. Some members of the 
Planning Committee had already had contacts with the 
Mexican schools. 

In the course of preliminary planning with Mexican 
officials, an interesting story came to light—a story that 
provided the Association an opportunity to put into 
action our sincere desire for understanding and friend- 
ship. Here’s what we found out: Each of the elementary 
schools in Tijuana, Baja Cfa., Mexico, had a 16mm sound 
motion picture projector—except Escuela Martinez. Last 
year students and PTA members of the school saved 
enough money to purchase a prvjector. Then one of the 
teachers, while playing with the children in her neighbor- 
hood, was blinded by the accidental exploding of a bullet 
being handled by one of the children. In order that she 
might have proper hospital care. the school projector fund 
was used to pay her expenses. The teacher did regain her 
sight; the school was happy that it could help her through 
the tragedy; Escuela Martinez was still projectorless. 

This is the story the Conference Planning Committee 
representative brought to the next planning meeting, with 
the proposal that the Board actually do something about 
the situation. The Board immediately double-checked the 
treasury and voted unanimously to purchase and present 
as a gift to the students of Martinez School a lightweight 
projector of the same type used in the other schools. 

Now to the conference itself. The program started off 
with a fine address by Dr. Franklin Fearing of the Uni- 
versity of California at Ios Angeles on “Mass Communi- 
cations and World Understanding.” A panel discussion 
followed with distinguished participants: Kenneth Jones 
of the San Diego State College Radio and Television 
Department; Frank Gulick, just returned from a six- 
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An A-V conference puts international friendship into practice 


“Aluays, You Are My Griend” 


and FRED F. HARCLEROAD 











Director, Audio-Visual & Secondary Education 
San Diego State College 





ALL FRIENDS. The officiel group efter the projector presentation: 
(left to right) Prof. Jesus Solorzano (Supt. of Schools, Zone 5, 
Tijuana), Sr. A. Abarca (City Engineer, Tijuana), Prof. Enrique 
Rul (Mayor of Tijuana), Henry Sotelo (Student Body Secretary, 
Martinez School), Raymond Denno (President, erage ye Edu- 


GS 





cation Association of California), Prof. 
(Martinez School}, Argentina Angulo (President, Student Associa- 
tion, Martinez School), Prof. Carlos Ocampo {Martinez School), Fred 
Harcleroad (President and Presiding Conference Chairman, Audio- 
Visual Education Association of California, Southern Section). 


month tour of duty with the U. S. State Department’s 
International Motion Picture Project; and an industry 
representative, L. E. Borgeson of RCA. 

In the afternoon over 200 audio-visual educators jour- 
neyed to Mexico to visit the Tijuana city schools. Children 
at the Martinez and Obregon schools gave exciting dem- 
onstrations of music, rhythm, mass gymnastics, and danc- 
ing. Members of the Association also visited classrooms 
in these schools and a special high school of the district. 
The entire group of us was strongly moved by the chil- 
dren’s stirring rendition of the Mexican National Anthem. 
School officials gave their entire afternoon and evening, 
working valiantly to overcome the language handicap of 
the visitors. It seemed strange—and thought-provoking— 
that so many citizens of Mexico could speak English and 
so few of the audio-visual group from the U. S. could 
speak any Spanish. 

In the evening the annual spring banquet was held in 
Tijuana. A special film was screened for the first time, 
Bridges for ldeas—Communications in an American Uni- 
versity. This excellent film had been shot and processed 
through the combined efforts of the Departments of 
Cinema, Audio-Visual Education, Radio and Television, 


(Continued on page 244) 
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The Viewers’ Views 


on Classroom TV 


A Philadelphia survey records 
reactions of pupils, teachers, and 
parents who are viewing and using 
school telecasts 


by MARTHA A. GABLE 


Assistant Director, School-Community Relations 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


IN PRODUCTION. “Everyone's an Artist”, one of Philadelphia's 
regular classroom TV series, is popular with participants as well as 
with teacher users and pupil and parent viewers. 
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Public Schools to determine the reactions of pupils, 

teachers, and parents to classroom television. At 
the time this article was written, 65 form replies from 
teachers and approximately 900 letters from pupils, teach- 
ers, and parents had been received. Although the results 
are still coming in, this article does report the trend. 

The survey forms were designed to permit free criti- 
cism and suggestions. In reply to the question: “Do you 
consider the telecasts a satisfactory teaching aid?, the 
answer is overwhelmingly affirmative. Several teachers 
wrote comments like the following: “Broadens the class- 
room to include many wonderful people and things” 
“They inspire the children so that they want further in- 
formation” . . . “I consider the television medium the 
greatest teacher of all time.” A teacher in a hospital for 
crippled children said, “The telecasts supply much interest 
for the children in our institution; they are definite links 
to the outside world.” 

Teachers in Philadelphia are aided in using telecasts 
in the classroom by a daily schedule sent to each school 
at the beginning of the month. The specific topics and 
material to be presented are included. Teachers arrange 
for classes to view the telecasts where the greatest corre- 
lation can be made with classroom study. Discussions and 
reading prepare classes for the programs to be viewed. 


Airs: was conducted recently in the Philadelphia 


Follow-up 


Follow-up activities are almost amazing. For instance, 
teachers report that as a result of “Science Is Fun.” 
children built small motors, collected insects, built small 
radios, and worked out a large number of experiments. 
In fact, several mothers asked that the telecast urge 
children to conduct their experiments out of doors or in 
the basement instead of in the kitchen or living room! 

“Everyone's an Artist,” another of Philadelphia’s reg- 
ular classroom TV series, led to a tremendous number 
of art projects in the classrooms. The Director of Fine 
and Industrial Arts and his supervisors consider this 
series a valuable in-service training course for teachers 
as well as a fascinating participation program for chil- 
dren. Each week a different class helps prepare the mate- 


IN USE. Teachers arrange for classes to view telecasts where the 
greatest correlation can be made with classroom study. A daily 
schedule goes to each school at the beginning of each month. 
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rials and present the art program. Only two children 
appear on the program, but all the others have a share in 
the preparations, The children who do not go to the 
studio view the program with breathless and personal 
pride, while children in other schools watch eagerly and 
afterwards are impatient to begin classroom work on 
what they saw. 


Parents, Too 


Parents, too, follow this program regularly. Following 
each telecast come phone calls and letters requesting 
further information. One woman called to say, “My phone 
rang just before the candles were finished . . . how do 
you get them out of the molds?” Another wrote, “I am 
a cripple and take care of my granddaughter. How did 
you tie the ends of the rug you made yesterday? She 
didn’t quite get it all.” 

The children have a ready sympathy when minor 
catastrophies occur. One child wrote, “I liked the pro- 
gram, but the part I liked best was when all the candle 
fell off Danny’s wick when he was dipping.” 

Another TV series, “The World at Your Door,” has 
impressed pupils with the sameness of humans every- 
where. One youngster wrote, “The girl from Poland 
seemed just like us, except she had an accent. She must 
be smart to learn English so fast!” This reaction is 
typical. 


Music & Social 1.Q. 

“Children Make Music” is a series for primary grades, 
The children follow it avidly and take part as the leader 
teaches them how to use rhythm instruments, how to 
create a tune, how to move to rhythm. A third-grader 
expressed her appreciation this way: “I like music. I like 
the teacher. We lurned the word percussion today.” 

This music series for primary grades is extremely 
popular with teachers who are not musicians. Several 
hundreds of letters were received as a result of the first 
few presentations of the telecast. 

“Here’s Music” is for upper elementary and secondary 
schools; each program is a unit of music appreciation. 
One school reported that the telecast “River Music” 
resulted in a request by the children to begin a unit of 
study on the rivers in America. Another teacher said that 
the excellent student musicians on the programs encour- 
aged her children to practice and improve their own 
music. Letters from people of all walks of life have been 
received commending the young performers and express- 
ing thanks for the information given. 


A principal of a senior high school in an underprivi- 
leged community wrote to express appreciation for 
“How’s Your Social I. Q.?” He said that the boys and 
girls were extremely grateful for information on the social 
amenities since they did not receive much of it at home. 
This program leads to many teen-age discussions and 
arguments, in both club and classroom, on manners and 
etiquette. 

There are a number of other reactions that should 
be reported. For example, at least a half of the survey 
returns state that the classroom telecasts resulted in re- 
quests from children for field trips to such places as 
Franklin Institute, Fels Planetarium, the Art Institute, 
the filtration plant, the zoo, City Hall, Independence Hall, 
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shipyards, and other similar places discussed and pre- 
sented in the programs. 

Also—and this is important—almost half of the replies 
reported that following the programs children asked for 
books so they might read more about what they saw. 
Several telecasts have been designed especially to stimu- 
late reading. On “Philadelphia Scrapbook,” a program 
that presents a different community of Philadelphia each 
week, the branch librarian from the neighborhood cov- 
ered suggests specific books for children and adults who 
want more information. This procedure, according to 
librarians, has yielded results. 

One third of the survey replies state that children note 
particularly the diction, grammar, and vocabulary of the 
children on the programs. Oral English has become in- 
creasingly important and purposeful to children in, this 


television age! 


Total Community Undertaking 

In many school communities, classes without TV re- 
ceivers are invited into nearby homes to view the tele- 
casts. Mothers, who act as hostesses, report increasing 
interest in the programs. When the local school is present- 
ing the telecast, it becomes a total community undertak- 
ing. Every store, home, and club with a television set is 
invaded by neighbors, parents, and pupils. And after the 
local school has performed, following programs are 
watched for comparison. The interest in some communi- 
ties is almost at fever pitch! 

Understandably, there has been greater use of tele- 
vision in elementary schools than in high schools because 
of scheduling difficulties. During May, however, a con- 
centrated effort was made to attract more secondary 
schools. Dr. Roy Marshall, well-known scientist of “The 
Nature of Things” and “commercial” on the Ford Hour, 
presented a special school series, “How Television 
Works.” This program stimulated special efforts on the 
part of high school teachers to take advantage of the 
television potential for teaching. 

The survey replies have given plenty of concrete evi- 
dence that the school TV programs are being enthusiasti- 
cally used. And Philadelphia’s teaching telecasts will be 
even better next year. Plans are already underway for 
innprovements in line with such suggestions as these: 
More programs for primary grades, slower pace on sev- 
eral programs where processes are demonstrated, more 
programs on reading and arithmetic and civics, less talk- 
ing and more demonstration, advance information on 
programs sent earlier to schools, 


How to Teach with TV 


Not only is it important that the programs become even 
better teaching tools, but teachers themselves must know 
more about teaching with television. In July a workshop 
will be held in Philadelphia to teach teachers how to teach 
with both radio and television. The workshop is open to 
educators everywhere, and college credit can be arranged 
with either Temple University or the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Each year increasing numbers join this group and swell 
the ranks of those who understand and appreciate the 
teaching potential of radio and television. 
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FOR DAILY VACATION 
BIBLE SCHOOL 


Dealers—Don't miss this important market! 


ire upon the Earth 


CREATION ACCORDING TO GENESIS 


An exquisite gem of visual poetry for all groups of every 
faith and all types of programs. Especially recommended 
for summer conference programs. 10 min., 16mm., sound. 


Rental, $4.00; lifetime lease, $85.00. 


PROTESTANT RADIO COMMISSION 
PUPPET FILMS 


The only Bible story films produced especially for younger 
children. Each film tells a simple story as the explanatory 
framework for one of the parables. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN THE PRODIGAL SON 
THE TEN TALENTS THE LOST SHEEP 


Each film: 16mm. Sound, 15 minutes. Color: Lease 
$120. Rental $7.50. B & W: Lease $80. Rental $5. 


BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Designed to provide needed material on the Golden Rule 
and its application to everyday life, this appealing film’ 
realistically combines the gentleness and unwitting cruelty 
of children in the story of ten year old Janie, her birthday 
party, her uninvited neighbor, and how Janie was brought 
=e maturing sense of her Christian responsibilities toward 
others. 


29 min. 16mm. Sound. Lease, $160.00. Rental, $8.00. 
YOUR NEIGHBOR CELEBRATES 


Unique documentary film presents and interprets 5 Jewish 
holy days: Rosh Hashana, Yom Kippur, Succoth, Passover 
and Shevuoth. 


Calvin refuses Communion 
te Congregation 


THE RFA proudly presents: 


The only film on the history of the 
Christian Church thus far produced 
The first film of its kind 
“Highly Recommended!"—Evaluation Committees of 
Division of Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches. 
“....a commendable job of film making . . . gives 
young people and adults a new comprehension of how 
the church came to be and how it grew . . . has some- 
thing to say and does so in a clear-cut, unambiguous 
and factual manner.” — 
—W. S. Hockman in EpucationaL SCREEN 
Here is a film with a steady demand for years to come. 
Order your print today! 
16mm., 25 min., COLOR, sound. Lease, $245. Rental, $10. 


Lather becomes a Monk 


26 min., black and white, $4.00; color, $6.50. 
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Does it pay to 


EXERCISE OPTION “B” 


on the RFA film lease agreement? 


. . . Or have you forgotten about Option B? It is 
the clause in our standard split-rental fee lease 
agreement which permits our accredited dealers to 
apply their print cost payment and our share of 
rental fees toward acquisition of a full lease at any 
time up to 18 months after receipt of the print. 


The plan was presented by us to help film libraries 
better serve the churches by stocking a wider variety 
of subjects and at the same time make a reasonable 
profit. 


Any dealer who can average eighteen rentals a 
year on our subjects will find Option B an easy way 
to acquire his own library of outstanding subjects. 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 
Take AGAIN PIONEERS as an example. 


At 18 rentals per year with a rental price of $12.00, 
the dealer in 18 mos. pays us as our share 
He has already paid a print cost of 

Total credit to dealer on Option B 


The price of a lifetime lease on the 18 months 
term basis is 
Less credit to dealer 

Balance required to exercise Option B 





$162.00 
75.00 
237.00 


280.00 
237.00 
43.00 


By paying the balance of $43.00 the dealer is entitled to 
keep all further income from the print. He can recover this 
amount with only 4 rentals at $12.00! 


In the meantime the dealer’s own share of rentals—$162.00 
has not only paid his print cost, but more than covered his 
operating expense! Frem here on the rental income is pure 
velvet ... and no reports to make! 


RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION © 45 Astor PLACE © NEw York 3, N.Y. 
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WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN, Editor, 1616 Marlowe Avenue, Lakewood 7, 


Implications of Audio-Visual Methods and Materials 
for Church Building and Remodeling 





@ This article concludes Mr. Hockman’s series of four 
articles based on his experience during the past three 
years in helping to plan and carry through an extensive 
remodeling and new building program for the Lakewood 
Presbyterian Church. The first article was published in 
the February, 1951 Screen; the second in the April issue; 
and the third in May. 





Installation and Operation 


The contract for our sound system included its instal- 
lation, testing, and the service necessary to keep it func- 
tioning satisfactorily for ninety days. The work of instal- 
lation was done by the contractor himself. 

Since the contract for our sound system was outside 
the general building and remodeling contract, the archi- 
tect was not responsible for inspecting the installation of 
the system. Our specifications called for the soldering 
of all connections in speakers, at: junction boxes, at 
microphone jacks and speaker in-puts. It also called for 
the insulation of all exposed wire throughout the entire 
system. 

In our case there was no one representing the church 
with the technical qualifications to give the work being 
done more than superficial inspection. This will certainly 
be the case in many churches and makes it necessary for 
the church at the outset to be certain that it is dealing 
with a sound contractor of the highest integrity who 
secures the components of the system from suppliers with 
established reputations for reliability. 

If the church has on its audio-visual committee some- 
one with technical know-how, he should be on hand dur- 
ing the installation of the system for frequent conferences 
with the contractor and for demonstration by the con- 
tractor that the specifications covering installation are 
being met. 

A competent sound contractor will be anxious to give 
the church all the specifications called for and usually 
will even be willing to go slightly beyond the specifica- 
tions if this is necessary to satisfy the customer. Any 
guarantee which the contractor gives does not usually 
cover tubes, which may fail quickly or last for a very 
long time. 
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Fourth, and last, in a series of articles 


By WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN 
Directo: of Religious Education 
Lakewood, Ohio, Presbyterian Church 


it is very important that the contractor turn over to 
the church in good order all the technical drawings and 
data on all components of the system together with any 
mutually agreed upon deviations from the specifications. 
If this is not done, great difficulty and considerable extra 
expense may be involved in servicing and repairing the 
system. These data should be carefully filed under the 
care and custody of the audio-visual committee of the 
church. 

Where the installation of wire, speakers, and console 
is not being done directly by the contractor himself, the 
church should be very careful to see that a high quality 
of workmanship prevails throughout the system and has 
the right to ask those in charge of the work to show that 
specifications with respect to soldering and insulation 
are being met. While most workmen will be rather con- 
scientious about such important details, there are many 
who are indifferent and careless, and a sound system 
which has been sloppily put together will not function 
satisfactorily for long. 

Even though we exercised considerable care, the sound 
contractor had difficulty pulling his wire in certain runs 
of conduit. Obviously, the installation of the conduit was 
faulty, creating extra labor costs for the sound con- 
tractor. This kind of workmanship is inexcusable. After 
conduit has been buried under concret: floors, and inside 
steel lath walls, any corrections which the contractor may 
be willing or forced to undertake will certainly disfigure 
finished rooms and anger the other trades which must 
come back on the job to patch up work. 

If the sound contractor can pull his wires while the 
walls are open and the conduit fully exposed, defective 
workmanship of the electrical contractor can be more 
easily discovered and corrected with relatively little 
bother and expense. However, it may not be possible 
for him to pull his wires in this interval of construction, 
and he should not be obliged to do so. The installation 
of the conduit should be without fault. 


(Continued on following page) 
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In the remodeled portion of our building considerable 
greenfield, or flexible conduit, was used. The sound con- 
tractor had difficulty getting through it, and we strongly 
urge that it not be allowed except in extreme situations. 
Nothing is saved in the cost of material, and the saving 
in labor does not justify the difficulties you are certain 
to encounter. When it must be used for runs of any length, 
all wires should be inserted before it is put in place, avoid- 
ing the need for pulling it later on. 


Operators 


Our system is operated by a staff of three. The chief 
operator is a young man who accumulated some electronic 
experience while with the armed services. The first as- 
sistant is a high school boy who has helped with audio- 
visual programs in his high school. The second assistant 
is a high school boy who has had radio as a hobby for 
a number of years and who helps with high school pro- 
grams. 

The chief operator and his assistant watched the sound 
contractor during the installation of the system, especially 
the sound control console. As soon as the system was in, 
the chief operator and his assistants “played around” with 
the system until they were quite familiar with all the 
controls and knew how to get satisfactory performance 
when using it for several different purposes. We found 
this a very good way for the operating staff to develop 
competency and facility. Before turning over the system 
to either one of his assistants, the chief operator was 
thoroughly convinced that they were competent to handle 
the job. 

The chief operator, not having a very good radio voice, 
asked the assistant operator to make all announcements. 
Later it was found that the second assistant had the most 
satisfactory voice and recently he has been making the 
announcements. In order to secure the greatest effective- 
ness, he rehearses each announcement with the other two 
operators acting as critics. 

Our staff situation is weak at one point. Both assistants 
are the same age and will graduate from high school at 
the same time. Our chief operator is looking around for 


a younger boy to come in and understudy so that he will 
be able to join the staff in order to fill vacancies caused 
by graduation. 

For best results operators should work in pairs. At 
certain times both channels will be in operation simul- 
taneously; at other times operators act as a check on 
each other and are able to determine volume levels in the 
various rooms in case there should be some question. 


Materials 

After several Sundays we found it necessary for smooth 
functioning to label plainly all materials such as records, 
reels of tape, and written announcements. We found that 
each record used should bear a number designation in 
addition to its usual content title. Operators who were 
working fast could not stop to check on faintly printed 
titles. They could read rapidly numerical designations 
and such designations would not consume as much space 
on the typed program-schedule. In the case of reels of 
tape, the reel itself should bear its identification and not 
the box—for reels and their boxes are easily separated, 
leading to delays, errors and blunders. While we are still 
experimenting with the format of our program-schedules, 
we are currently using the form reproduced en this page. 

We have found it best to indicate on the program- 
schedule the room into which the material is to go rather 
than to indicate the group. This minimizes the chance 
for errors because the selector switches bear room num- 
bers. To minimize errors we are now numbering consecu- 
tively all material to be used in each program-schedule. 
We number each record, attaching the number with Scotch 
tape, and we also number each side in like fashion. When 
using microgroove records, the band selected is indicated 
on the sticker attached to that side of the record. 

All the material to be spoken over the system is typed. 
It is carefully punctuated and kept brief. When it is 
feasible or wise or necessary for some person other than 
one of the operators to give an announcement or state- 
ment over the system, he also is required to speak from 
carefully typed and punctuated material. 


(Continued on page 232) 





DATE 
TIME 
9:20-9:30 


April 15, 1951 
PROGRAM THE MATERIALS 
Quiet Music 

Mike 


Story tend # 1 


9:45-9:50 
10:25 


Adjournment One 2-tone signal 


Warning 
10:25:15 Announcement Sheet #1 


An nouncement 


10: 26: 09 Sheet #2 


10:30 Adjanreane’ Three |-tone signal 


Signal 
6:15 Missionary Record #2 
Story 
Story 
Quiet Organ 
Music Bands 3, 4,5 


11:30 Record #3 


12:00 





AUDIO PROGRAM-SCHEDULE 
(CHANNEL "A 


Sanctuary Organ on 


Record #4 oe 


OPERATOR Heltman 
INTO ROOMS AS BELOW 
302, 303 


TECHNICAL 


Volume level 
at 3 


V at 2'4 206 
Vat 5 


All rooms except 30!, 


All rooms eenopt Children's Chapel 
Vat 5 301, 302, 303, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206 

101, 102, 103, 104, 105, Lucas Parlor 
Vat 5S NI and KI 


Vat 5 All rooms 


Vv at 3 205 
¥ at 3 302 


33/4 ~All teens ennegt 202, 101 
Vv at 3 








NOTE: Since this is an example of an average morning schedule, no 
schedule might include one-half or more of above. 
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“overflow”, 


no tepe-recording of sermons, etc. are indicated. A typical evening 
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5 New MORAL TEACHING Films 


for CHURCH, SCHOOL and FAMILY audiences. 











Premiere Dates: 
July 28-July 31 — Chicago, Ill. 
Hotel Sherman — NAVA Convention 


Sept. 2-Sept. 8 — Green Lake, Wis. 
8th International Workshop in Audio-Visual Education 





* Rim of the Wheel * Talents 
*% The Barrier * Honor Thy Family 
%* Bible on the Table 


This new group of Family Films widens the range of everyday problems in human 
relationships covered by these top grade teaching films. Topping even the high 
standards of previous Family Films releases, these new subjects are marked by 
notable finesse of treatment and outstanding production values. 


These films are top-quality professional productions, featuring More than two hundred film libraries, 
well-known Hollywood players. They rank with the very finest films dealers and denominational publica- 
shown in first-run theatres, and with the costliest of denomination- 
al feature productions. The interest and respect of any audience is 
assured wherever they are shown. 


tion houses are now ready to supply 
Family Films for your use. These films 
may now be rented as follows: 20 min. 
films $6 per day, additional days $3; 


For further information and free cata- 30 min. films $8, extra days $4. 


logue illustrating the highly successful 
15 titles now in release write... 


Hollywood 28, California 


end How 1584 Cross Reads of the World 
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Programming 

All programming centers in the office of the director 
of religious education. It could not be otherwise, for 
every thing of an audio character must be coordinated 
with the total program. 

If a departmental principal wants a certain story for 
one of her grades, or an announcement, or a film or 
filmstrip, she makes this known to the secretary to the 
director. If a sermon is to be taped, that request, too, 
comes to his office. If an overflow audience is expected, 
he is notified. If audio or visual materials are to be used 
in any of the church-hour sessions of the church school, 
it is cleared with the education office. 

This is especially important where announcements 
are concerned. Unless there is definite central control in 
the educational office, all kinds of announcements will be 
reaching the church school—baked goods sales, paper 
sales, entertainment events, and all sorts of propaganda. 
Some one in authority must “censor” all these announce- 
ments, weeding out all but the most important. 

Of necessity the audio program-schedule is typed up 
just before Sunday. Operation would be difficult without 
a program-schedule. Too many slips would occur, and 
one or two are too many. 


Conclusions and Observations 


(1) We are entering a period when church members 
are taking audio-visual installations for granted. They 
not only are doing this but they are expecting perfect per- 
formance—speakers with characteristics comparable with 
the best home radios and visual projection equalling 
theatrical installations. 

(2) In the field of the church, and probably the school 
also, all audio-visual plans must be developed with ex- 
treme care because the whole field is still somewhat fluid 
and because every man is to some degree his own expert 
advisor. Standard procedures and practices will evolve. 
but churches would do well to exercise extreme care in 
the development of specifications for audio-visual instal- 
lations. 

(3) Church architects, and architectural bureaus, 
should speedily encourage the development of competent 
consulting service in the audio-visual field. At the present 
time there are too many half-blind leading the blind! 
Where can the churches turn today and find competent 
audio-visual engineering advisors independent of com- 
mercial connections and who can for a fee serve the 
church as objectively in this very complicated area as 
good architects do in their specialized area? Because 
such consulting service is non-existent, or not widely 
available, many churches will spend considerable sums 
of money for audio-visual installations and facilities 
which will be unsatisfactory and soon out of date. 

(4) While the percentage of total business may not be 
large at the moment, the audio-visual industry should give 
more attention in its regional and national trade conven- 
tions and conferences to the characteristics and the re- 
quirements of the church field with a view to meeting the 
growing needs of the church with equipment and services 
carefully adjusted to its essential nature as an institution. 
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news and reviews 


A-V Workshops 


@ The keynote for the Eighth International Workshop 
in Audio-Visual Education, under the auspices of the 
Division of Christian Education of the National Council 
of Churches, will be utilization. It will again be held at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin; the dates: September 2-8. Morn- 
ing sessions will be given over to basic principles in 
utilization, with a break-up into small groups for special- 
ized study and research. 





@ The Southern Baptists know the value of audio-visual 
workshops. In May they held a five-day workshop on 
the campus of Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Fort Worth, Texas, with students from the western 
sections of the Convention attending. A similar workshop 
for the eastern end of the Convention will be held at 
Ridgecrest, North Carolina, August 16-22. Every phase 
of audio-visual education will be touched, with emphasis 
on practical help to those enrolled. 


@ Sixty-one leaders from fourteen denominations at- 
tended the First Annual Midwest Audio-Visual Workshop, 
which was held at the Audio-Visual Center of Indiana 
University from March 26th to 30th. Those enrolled re- 
ceived fundamental instruction and competencies in the 
use of audio-visuals directed to the one purpose—more 
effective Christian teaching in the local church. 

This workshop was sponsored by the Indiana Council 
of Churches and the National Council of Churches in 
cooperation with the University. There were four work 
groups—selection and evaluation, effective use, develop- 
ment of graphic materials, and field program plans. The 
workshop featured an equipment fair, a 130-page note- 
book for delegates, a discussion of architectural con- 
siderations in remodeling and rebuilding, and the presen- 
tation of the standard International Leadership Education 
credit cards to most of those enrolled. 

The committee for next year’s workshop is C. Richard 
Dawson, chairman, Helen Trindle, and Jack Jones. 


MIDWEST A-V WORKSHOP STAFF. Left to right: Ralph L. Hol- 
land (Indiana Council of Churches), Brunson Motley (Cathedral 
Films; Co-Chairman of A-V Committee of Indiana Council of 
Churches), C. Richard Dawson (United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety; Workshop Chairman), Jack Jones (Pastor, Greensburg, Indi- 
ana Baptist Church; Co-Chairman of A-V Committee, Tadione 
Council of Churches), Helen Trindle (Associate State Secretary 
of Christian Education, Presbyterian USA), Ernest Tiemann (Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University), Elmer G. Million (National 
Council of Churches), and W. Randolph Thornton (Methodist 
Board of Education). 
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Filmstrips for Church Use 


@ Through the Society for Visual Education (1345 Di- 
versey Parkway, Chicago 14), Visual Education, Ltd., 
London, is releasing in this country a series of Old 
Testament reading filmstrips, produced in Dufaychrome, 
a process that accents the yellows and greens. The film- 
strip Story of Joshua was found to have acceptable tech- 
nical and content qualities. 


@ The Hulton Press, Ltd., London (44 Shoe Lane) sent 
over three filmstrips in a Life of Christ series that will 
hardly meet American standards. Too few pictures, too 
many words. Photographs lack technical excellence—too 
many medium long shots, poor composition, and almost 
no detail. Pictures are more than punctuation! They have 
a job to do—they must tell something about the subject. 


@ The 37-frame black and white filmstrip Getting Along 
with Your Parents is done in a restrained cartoon style. 
The content is beamed at the teen-ager himself. Under- 
standing Yourself has 51 frames. Both have printed 
guides. Both are in a new series of four filmstrips on 
teen-age problems and have the usual good technical 
qualities of Church Screen (Box 5036, Nashville 6, Ten- 
nessee) releases. In The Heavens Declare the Glory of 
God, Mr. Kidd has created an acceptable and useful wor- 
ship service. It has 30 frames of good photography and 
a printed script. Parents and family groups of church, 
school, and community needing a filmstrip about how 
each member can make the home a happier place will 
find the 71-frame black and white filmstrip Making Home 
a Happier Place well suited to their needs. 


send for 


@ “What Slides and Filmstrips Should We Buy?”, a 
six-page folder by Donald R. Lantz, available for 4c each 
from Division of Christian Education, 206 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4. 


@ Send 25c to the same place for a 12-page pamphlet, 
“Some Projected Visual Materials for Use With Chil- 
dren”, which will be helpful to local workers. Also from 
the DCE you can get the one-page “Selected List of Books 
and Recordings” for children. 


@ The “Audio-Visual Vanguard”, a six-page free bulletin 
of the Presbyterian Church that made its debut with a 
May-June issue. Five issues per year will be sent to Pres- 
byterian clergy and leaders who request it. Write to Dept. 
of Audio-Visual Education, Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Witherspoon 
Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





HEIDENKAMP BIRD FILMS 


e "BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA" 
@ “BIRD MIGRATION" 
e@ "THE WOOD THRUSH" 


e "THE BLUEBIRD" 
e "THE ROBIN" 


Write for descriptive brochure 


New York 28, N. Y. 
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Experienced 
Visual Educators 


Repea é edly 
Ch oose 


DA-LITE” 
SCREENS 


FINER PROJECTION 
Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded Screens, 
DeLuxe by showing pictures in full bril- 
Challenger liance and text and captions in 
sharp detail, slides, motion 
pictures and visual aids 
do a better teaching job. 


GREATER CONVENIENCE 
Da-Lite mountings have 

been distinguished for their sim- 
plicity, assuring ease of opera- 
tion by pupils or teachers. 


LONGER SERVICE 

Quality construction in each Da- 
Lite Sereen results in many extra 
years of satisfactory serv’ 


COMPLETE LINE 

Models and sizes in every price 
range make it easy to find the 
right Da-Lite Screen for every 
purpose. Ask your dealer to show 
you the Da-Lite line. 


Why 





Ask for a FREE SAMPLE of 
Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded screen 
fabric and a FREE copy of 
"Planning for Effective Projec- 
tion"’—a 6 page brochure on 
how to choose the right screen 
for any need. Ask your dealer 
or write direct. 


Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc. 


2735 No. Pulaski Rd. Chicago 39, Illinois 
FIRST With The Finest in Projection Screens Since 1909 











“FIBERBILT" 
CASES 


“THEY LAST 
INDEFINITELY”* 


Equipped with steel 
corners, stesl card 
holder and heavy 
web straps. 


Only original 

Fiberbilt Cases 

bear this 
TRADE MARK 


“Your Assurance 
of Finest Quality” 


SOLD BY ALL 
LEADING DEALERS 
For fémm Film—400° to 2000’ Reels 








Critical material shortages make the RAPIO- 
T WELD process for removing scratches from 
lor preserv film a must. H 
ti throughout the 
FILM ' i: 
SAVED! 


booklet, Dept. ES. 
RAPID FILM TECHNIQUE INC. 
21 W. 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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TEACHER-COMMITTEE 


CAROLYN GUSS, Assistant Professor, School of Education 


L. Cc. LARSON, Editor 
BETTY STOOPS, Assistant in Selection, Audio-Visual Center 


Director, Audio-Visual Center 


Indiana University, Bloomington 
Projecting Motion Pictures 


(University of California, Educational Film Sales De- 
partment, Los Angeles 24, California) 10 minutes, 16mm, 
sound, black and white, 1950. $45. Produced by the Mo- 
tion Picture Division, Department of Theatre Arts, The 
University of California. 


Description of Contents: 


This film shows how the projectionist of 16mm films 
can prepare for and execute a showing which will com- 
pare favorably with professional showings in commer- 
cial theatres. 

As the commentator mentions the importance of good 
projection equipment used under good conditions, a 
typical member of an unfortunate audience is shown 
peering uncomfortably around the heads obscuring his 
view of the screen. As a college projectionist carries his 
equipment into a building and begins to prepare for a 
showing, the commentator points out that he needs to 
know a great deal—room acoustics, light control, other 
room conditions, and audience handling. 

The operator proceeds to open the screen and place it 
advantageously for the greatest number of people. He 
shuts out all outside light, sees that the chairs are ar- 
ranged with an aisle on eech side of the center, consults 
the instruction book for the correct focal length of lens 
and the proper size of lamp, locates the loud speaker cor- 
rectly, and sees that all cords are placed inconspicuously, 
anchored securely, and plugged in correctly. 

He is now ready to line up the projector, check such 
parts as the lamp and the belt, clean and focus the lens, 
and check the sound for clarity and volume level. 

As the audience assembles, the projectionist makes 
last-minute checks of the cords, starts the showing smooth- 
ly, and makes necessary adjustments in the controls dur- 
ing the showing. One scene shows how an interruption 
in a showing should be handled to keep the audience under 
control. 

The final sequence pictures the operator completing the 
showing, while the commentator reiterates the importance 
of an unobtrusive, skillful projection job, whether in a per- 
manent setting or a temporary one. 


Committee Appraisal: 


Although this film does not show a classroom projec- 
tion situation, it should prove effective with both school 





Film reviews and evaluations on these pages are based upon 
discussions by a preview committee composed of Indiana Univer- 
sity faculty members, public school teachers, students of audio- 
visual education, and staff members of the Audio-Visual Center 
at Indiana University. 

Preview prints should be sent d'rectly to the Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Indiana University, Bloomington 


and non-school projectionists to emphasize their import- 
ant role in giving every film its best possible showing. It 
might well supplement the other films on projection now 
available, since it is more attitudinal than mechanical in 
its approach. Its portrayal of an adult group in a non- 
classroom situation should make it particularly useful for 
training volunteer projectionists in adult groups. 


Angry Boy 
(International Film Bureau, Inc., 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois) 33 minutes, 16mm, sound, 
black and white, 1951. $105. Produced by Affiliated Film 
Producers, Inc. Sponsored by the Mental Health Film 
Board and State of Michigan. 


Description of Contents: 


Angry Boy, one of a series of films entitled “Emotions 
of Everyday Living,” is the dramatization of the story 
of Tommy Randall, a pre-adolescent boy who because of 
emotional disturbances engendered by family tensions 
becomes involved in stealing at school. 

As introductory scenes show children’s drawings and 
children’s informal relationships with one another, the 
narrator points out that children are hard to under- 
stand. Tommy Randall is shown reacting with hostility 
toward Miss Turner, his teacher, when she stops a fight 
between him and a classmate. His face continues to regis- 
ter anger as she leaves the room. On his way out he sees 
her purse and follows his impulse to steal. As he is re- 
moving the money, Miss Turner returns. 

The next scene is a telephone conversation between 
Mr. Kern, the principal, and Tommy’s mother. Mr. Kern 
suggests that Tommy has possibly been involved in other 
acts of stealing and that he feels strongly that the case 
is so complex that Mrs. Randall should request the assist- 
ance of the Child Guidance Bureau. 

Mrs. Randall is next shown at the Bureau in consul- 
tation with Miss Clark, a psychiatric social worker. The 
interview reveals her emotions of anger, disappointment, 
and sense of failure which she experienced when she 
learned Tommy had been caught stealing. She reveals 
again and again her efforts to be a good mother and to 
give Tommy the love and affection her mother had been 
too busy to give her. 

When Mrs. Randall is ready to leave, Miss Clark 
suggests that she go ahead without Tommy, who is in 
conference with the psychiatrist, Dr. Marshall. As the 
narrator explains that this is the Huron Valley Child 
Guidance Clinic, in Michigan, and that its services are 
availab’e to maladjusted and emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren, the film shows Tommy visiting with Dr. Marshall 
and on a later visit taking the picture story test under 
a psychologist. 

As the staff of the Guidance Clinic discuss their findings, 
the film shows the incidents they discuss. A kitchen scene 
reveals Mrs. Randall completely dominating her husband 
and Tommy, and then in turn being dominated and frus- 
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CAUGHT. An angry boy needs and gets professional help and 
“some air of his own to breathe.” 


trated by her mother. She becomes so emotionally upset 
by the incident that she excuses herself from dinner and 
retreats to her bedroom with a headache. 

The dinner is finished without her, but under certain 
etiquette restrictions set down by her. Mr. Randall and 
Tommy are just ready to start a game of checkers when 
she returns and stops the game. She insists that Tommy 
study fractions with her. When her mother warns that 
she should let them alone, she says that she is doing this 
for Tommy’s good. 

Flashbacks, accompanied by the psychiatric and psycho- 
logical clinicians’ analyses, show the tensions, hostility, 
and frustration being created by these family relation- 
ships. The Bureau staff conference concludes with Miss 
Clark’s suggesting that progress is being made, as Mrs. 
Randall begins to understand the problems, and with Dr. 
Marshall’s hoping that “she will give the boy some air 
of his own to breathe.” 

Tommy’s subsequent visits with Dr. Marshall show that 
the boy is becoming more tolerant and is developing the ca- 
pacity for love and understanding. His admitting that 
he tripped a little girl and shot Dr. Marshall with a dart 
because he did not like them helps him to understand and 
even begin to remove such hate. 

As Mrs. Randall is helping Tommy to prepare for 
summer camp, Tommy reveals how much he will miss 
Dr. Marshall. He even says that he wants to stay home 
so he can see him during the summer. Then he has the 
idea that if he goes to camp he can tell Dr. Marshall 
about the many things that happen there. Dr. Marshall 
concludes with the statement that Tommy is learning to 
express his feelings without hurting himself or others 
and that more and more parents and teachers are under- 
standing and accepting children as human beings. 


Committee Appraisal 

The preview committee highly recommends this film 
for use by parent-teacher associations, teachers and 
student teachers, child guidance and welfare groups, 
churches, and general adult groups interested in the 
emotional development of children and inter-personal 
relationships. Superb photography, casting, editing, and 
sounding enhance the value of the content. Irving Jacoby 
and Alexander Hammid deserve much praise for the ex- 
cellent craftsmanship and effective communication of ideas 
expressef in this film. The film will be useful not only 
in developing an understanding of how unconscious moti- 
vation affects the behavior of both adults and children 
but also in showing how psychiatry and psychotherapy 
contribute to the development of satisfying human re- 
lations. It should be useful in developing attitudes favor- 
able to the development of child guidance clinics and to 
the use of services provided by such clinics. 
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Pompeii and Vesuvius 


(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, [linois) 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, 
color. $100. Produced by E. S. and F. W. Keller; re-edited 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Description of Contents: 

This film shows the partially-reconstructed ruins of 
Pompeii, the present-day activity of Vesuvius, and the 
thriving port of Naples; it also explains briefly how the 
city was destroyed in 79 A.D. and interprets the evi- 
dences of the culture of that period. 

Opening scenes of Vesuvius’ clouds of vapor, bubbling 
mud, yellow vapors, and fiery lava are in contrast with 
the quiet ruins of Pompeii nearby. As the camera shows 
the beautiful gardens, with their delicate fountains, 
statues, flowers, and wall paintings, the commentator 
describes the people of Pompeii. The camera next moves 
out into the streets, to the great forum, where columns 
still mark the great temples, and to the silent, grass- 
covered amphitheater. 

8y contrast, the city of Naples, only twelve miles 
away, is shown as a thriving present-day port which sur- 
vived the calamity of 1900 years ago. As the camera 
presents a panoramic view of the Bay of Naples and then 
close-ups of the busy fishermen at the water’s edge, the 
commentator describes how the Roman admira] Pliny 
died trying to help Pompeii’s refugees escape. Besides 
fishing much as they did in earlier days, the people re- 
tain many other old customs, such as the folk-dances 
performed at Sorrento, across the bay. After a brief 
sequence of the dancers in their gay costumes, Vesuvius, 
always in the background, again dominates the scene 
and reminds the audience that it is still definitely a threat 
to the entire region. 


Committee Appraisal 
Breathtakingly beautiful photography and a com- 
mentary well geared to both serious study and a general 
appreciation make this a valuable film for junior and 
senior high school history classes, high school and college 
Latin classes, art appreciation classes, and adult groups 
interested in travel, art, history, or archeology. The sensi- 
tive photography, in Technicolor, makes the ominous 
beauty of Vesuvius vividly real and the tranquil beauty 
of Pompeii’s ruins a true reflection of the culture which 
thrived there so long ago. The musical score, written 
especially for the film, adds greatly to its dramatic quality. 
Those interested in Pompeii will probably want to see 
Pompeii and Vesuvius again and again. 
(Reviews continued on following page) 


























EBFilms 
TRANQUIL & OMINOUS. Sensitive photography records the con- 


trasting beauty of Pompeii and Vesuvius. 










































Feelings of Depression 


NOW Available Exclusively 
from McGraw-Hill 


This, the fourth and newest addition to the popular 
Mental Mechanisms Series produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada discusses the underlying 
causes of persistent periods of depression. It sug- 
gests that with expert psychiatric assistance the 
malady can be overcome. FEELINGS OF DEPRES- 
SION is a 16mm sound film and runs for approxi- 
mately 30 minutes. 


The first three Mental Mechanisms films are also 
available from McGraw-Hill: 


FEELING OF REJECTION 
FEELING OF HOSTILITY 
OVER-DEPENDENCY 


16sd—23 min. 
16sd—27 min. 
1ésd—32 min. 


Write for Folder FD for complete information on 
the entire series, 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept. 
330 W. 42 St. New York 18 








Available for Schools 


Ten million Americans are members of cooperatives. Economic 
|| and Social Studies classes are interested in learning more 
i, about these businesses owned by their patrons. 


For a Free Catalog of Films write to 


CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S.A. 
343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Il. 





|) There are 22 co-op films and an 85 frame color filmstrip 
available to assist in teaching about cooperatives. 


i 
i 
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NORTHWESTERN MEXICO 
the children unite: 


"| didn't know they had machinery . 
“| didn't know the soil was so red . 
“The best part 1 liked was about cotton 
and the gin... 
". . very interesting about how they made 
the henequen fiber . 
| enjoyed the man | whe was talking 
" ‘because he talked so clear." 
“| liked the film North West Mexico because 
it told what the Mexicans did for work.” 


"4th grade pupils, Garfield School, Sant, 
i. ta os @ Barbara, California; 


For further particulars about NORTHWESTERN MEXICO 
the new |! minute color film, address 
WORLD NEIGHBOR FILMS 

Santa Barbara, California 


P.O. Box 1527 








Journey to Banana Land 


(Institute of Visual Training, 40 East Forty-Ninth Street, 
New York City 17, New York) 20 minutes, 16mm, sound, 
color. $135, and accompanying filmstrip $3. Available on 
free loan. Produced by William J. Ganz Co. for Institute 
of Visual Training and United Fruit Co. Teachers’ manual 
available. 


Description of Contents: 


This film shows through animated diagrams and photog- 
raphy the more important phases of banana culture. 

The journey begins by leaving the United States and 
sailing to the Caribbean area. A map shows the countries 
and locates some of the important cities in Middle 
America. This area from Mexico to Colombia, from the 
Dominican Republic to Guatemala, is shown as including 
hot, wet lowland regions, coastal lands covered with 
jungles, and mountainous regions with voleanoes. The 
journey stops in a typical city and shows natives draw- 
ing water from the public fountains, selling products in 
open markets, attending church, visiting with friends, 
and shopping. In outlying districts descendants of the 
ancient Mayas grow maize, prepare coffee beans for 
market, and care for cocoa trees. 

The journey finally reaches its destination—a banana 
plantation in the wet, hot lowlands of Middle America. 
The historical background of the development and spread 
of the banana is given. The film shows workers clearing a 
jungle for the plantation and setting out plants. A series 
of animated diagrams illustrates the growth of the banana 
plant from the time the rootstock is planted until the plant 
is fully grown, fourteen months later. 

The harvesting of bananas is done by a team of three 
men—the cutter, who cuts the plant just below the bunch 
of bananas; the backer, who catches the bunch and carries 
it to the road, and the mule-man, who loads the fruit on 
a pack mule or cart. The fruit is harvested while it is 
still green. 

The next sequence shows bananas being repeatedly 
dipped in tanks of water to clean them and then being 
taken by train to the port. Here they are carried by convey- 
or belts into air-conditioned holds of ships which transport 
them to the United States. Special banana trains dis- 
tribute them to all parts of the country, where they are 
then put in ripening rooms. When they are ripened, they 
are sold through retail stores. 

The concluding sequences show people enjoying bananas 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner and between meals. As a 
youngster prepares a banana milk shake for an after- 
noon snack, the recipe and directions for making it are 
given. 


Committee Appraisal 

This film represents an interesting coordination of 
efforts of an editorial board composed of educators and a 
commercial sponsor in producing a film designed to meet 
the curricular needs of intermediate classes studying 
the geography of Middle America, with emphasis on the 
culture of bananas as one of the chief agricultural prod- 
ucts of this area. The preview committee felt that the 
film will be interesting to boys and girls and should be 
useful in developing an understanding of the complete 
process of growing and marketing bananas. Such inci- 
dental information as explanation of Spanish words, re- 
marks addressed directly to the audience, and illustrative 
shots of people and places adds to the richness of the 
experience which the film provides. 


FACTS ABOUT FILM 
FACTS ABOUT PROJECTION 


Designed to help improve your audio-visual 
program. 
Each film I! mins. Sale $50, rental $2.50. 


International Film Bureau, Inc. 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 
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THE A-V BIBLIOGRAPHY by F. Dean McClusky, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles. Wm. C. 
Brown Co., Dubuque, lowa. 1950. 185 pages. Illustrated by Darcy 
Hayman. $2.75. 

This comprehensive bibliography of the literature on 
audio-visual instruction fills a long felt need. As the 
author suggests, its purpose is to enable “students, teach- 
ers and specialists to locate discussions of audio-visual 
teaching, quickly.” It is evident that the bibliography 
adequately fulfills the stated purpose. While it makes no 
claim for completeness, it is unquestionably a very useful 
instrument in the hands of the serious student. 

: The comprehensive nature of this index to the literature 
is evident from the eight major sections of the Bibliog- 
raphy: I. The Philosophy and Practice of Teaching With 
Audio-Visual Materials; II. Audio-Visual Teaching Ma- 
terials and Their Use; III. Elementary Schools; IV. Sec- 
ondary Schools; V. Higher Education; VI. Administration 
of Audio-Visual Instruction; VII. Research on Value and 
Utilization of Audio-Visual Materials; VIII. Miscellaneous. 

Section I includes references on historical background, 
objectives, theory and psychology, semantics and curricu- 
lum. Section II deals with the literature on utilization, 
classified according to types of materials, from black- 
boards to television. Sections III and IV list the refer- 
ences dealing with the use of audio-visual materials in 
many subject matter areas on both elementary and sec- 


ondary levels. Section V divides the literature on the use 
of audio-visual materials in higher education into two 
classifications: (1) junior colleges and (2) colleges and 
universities. Section VI on administration covers the lit- 
erature on state, county, and city audio-visual programs; 
common problems and practices relating to finance, equip- 
ment, personnel, projection, production, public relations, 
selection and evaluation of materials, storage and mainte- 
nance; and pre-service and in-service teacher education. 
References listed in Section VII on research include the 
summaries of research; investigations of the use of car- 
toons, excursions, graphics, still picture types, museums, 
and motion pictures; status surveys; current theses ; 
and studies of the utilization of audio-visual materials in 
particular subject areas. In Section VIII references deal- 
ing with such topics as adult education, religious education, 
international aspects of audio-visua! materials, and trends 
are described. 

The organization of the Audio-Visual Bibliography and 
its short annotations are distinct aids in locating needed 
references. In graduate classes in audio-visual methods 
especially, the student will find the Audio-Visual Bibliog- 
raphy a valuable basic tool. 

F. L. LEMLER, Director, Audio-Visual Education Center 

University of Michigan 


EVALUATIVE CRITERIA FOR AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAMS by John C. Schwartz, Jr. Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, 
lowa. 1950. 39 pages. 75c. 

In his “Evaluative Criteria,” Dr. Schwartz has tackled 
a very difficult job, that of setting up standards and devel- 
oping procedures for determining the effectiveness of an 
educational program. His book is patterned after the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards and 
makes a number of references to “Evaluative Criteria” 
(1940 edition). 

In the brief section on how to use his guide, Dr. 
Schwartz indicates that “the primary consideration is 
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STERLING FILMS _4nnounces 


the exclusive world-wide distribution of all 


HAWLEY LORD 
Outdoor Adventure Films 


By arrangement with Hawley Lord, Incorporated, STERLING FILMS will 
exclusively distribute all of these superb Outdoor Adventure Subjects, both 


in Black and White, and Kodachrome. 


A new complete list of more than 200 
STERLING subjects, plus information on how 
to receive advance screening prints without 


obligation, may be obtained by writing to: 





STERLING FILMS, INC., 316 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 









Manager, Educational Division 
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FELTBOARDS 


and CUT-OUTS 


from “The Feltboard in , Teachiag” 


This medium is so versatile that it can be used for 
Arithmetic, Fractions, Reading, Art, Music, Athletic and 
Special Education. 


The pupil will learn easier through sight and touch and 
remember longer. 


To convince yourself, ask about our 60-day approval 


plan and available film. 





WASUAL 
SPEciaties 
PANY 


Write for free booklet 


7645 E. Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit 14, Michigan 











It’s Never Too Late To 


VACUUM ATE 


RECONDITION 


YOUR LIBRARY PRINTS NOW! 


tes uumate offers— 


Complete service for old and used film—consists of thorough 
film inspection; cleaning: resplicing; new leaders, etc. Assure 
“old age security” with VACUUMATE. The super VAPORATE 
a conditions films to resist the ravages of time, dirt, 
oil, ete. 


@ ONE TREATMENT LASTS 
THE LIFE OF THE FILM 


Brittle Film Rejuvenated 


Arrange for service now during the summer months thru your 
local dealer or write to 


VACUUMATE CORP., 446 W. 43rd St.. New Bas and in these 
principal cities: it, Mich., Si Fertig . Chicago, fil., 
San Francisco, oe. Hollywood, Calif land, | Kansas City, 
Mo., Raleigh, N. C., Manila, 














When writing for more information, 
say that you sew it in EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 





‘How well are equipment and materials used in relation 
to the philosophy and objectives of the school system and 
to the needs of the pupils and the community?’—not ‘How 
much equipment and materials are available and how 
many times are they used?’” 

This is a point that should be uppermost in the thinking 
of every audio-visual director. Audio-visual materials and 
methods are means to ends and not ends in themselves. In 
keeping with his statement, Dr. Schwartz devotes his first 
two sections to “The Philosophy and Objectives of the 
School System” and “Pupil Population and School Com- 
munity.” These are followed by a section titled “Integra- 
tion of Audio-Visual Materials with the Curriculum and 
Course of Study.” Other sections deal with administrative 
and supervisory activities, in-service education, staff, plant 
and administration. Special attention is also given to the 
audio-visual instructional program and its outcomes and 
to the pupil activity program. 

In general, the pattern in each section is to lead off 
with a statement of guiding principles and then to present 
a series of questions or a checklist designed to focus the 
evaluators’ attention on the significant aspects of the topic 
under consideration. The checklists set forth “characteris- 
ties of good audio-visual instructional programs.” By 
means of symbols, the evaluators can indicate on the 
checklists whether the condition is (1) present or satis- 
factory, (2) only fairly or poorly met, (3) not met or is 
unsatisfactory, or (4) not applicable to the situation. Pro- 
vision is also made for rating each section in terms of how 
well it “accords with the philosophy and objectives of the 
school system” and “with the needs of the pupils and of 
the community.” A summary profile sheet is included. 

One of the greatest values of this publication is that it 
brings to the attention of those who use it a rather detailed 
picture of what constitutes a good audio-visual program 
and the goals towards which such a program should be 
directed. The growth in knowledge and understanding that 
results from participation in the evaluation of a program 
in which one is participating also should not be overlooked. 
Undoubtedly the author recognized these facts for he 
says it is important to bear in mind that the criteria 
should be used to stimulate further growth. 


PauL Witt, Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
THE EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN 
COLLEGE TEACHING. Edited by Robert de Kieffer. Director of 
Publications, Steph College, Columbia, Missouri. $1.00. 

The proceedings of the second national conference on 
the Effective Utilization of Audio-Visual Materials in 
College Teaching, sponsored by Stephens College last 
spring, have been made available in multigraphed form. 

Contents include complete transcriptions of conference 
topics, including an illustrated discussion, “Visualizing 
a Philosophy of Education,” by Dr. Arthur H. Moehlman 
of the University of Iowa prepared especially for the 
conference and reprinted in full with the subtitle, “Human 
Fission Is More Dangerous than Atomic Fission.” 
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@ We may be entering a period of competition for prestige 
in educational recordings. As reported last month, RCA- 


Victor produced two volumes of “The Quick and the Dead”, 
telling the story of the atom bomb and offering interesting 
information and speculation about the hydrogen bomb. 


Columbia has been producing “I Can Hear It Now” 


several years and there are three volumes available. 


for 
Now 


both RCA-Victor and Columbia, as well as several other 
record companies, have released limited editions of General 


Douglas MacArthur's recent farewell address before 


joint meeting of Congress. 


the 


There is reason to believe that this is the beginning 
of a period of expanded educational activity by the major 
record companies. In the past school year Columbia and 
RCA-Victor have both prepared special catalogs of re- 
cordings for school use. Both are expanding their public 
relations activities in their efforts to attract the school 


market. Each in its own way has circularized audio 


edu- 


cation specialists seeking reliable counsel on the expansion 


of educational record libraries and catalogs. Several 
record companies have come into existence in the 


new 
past 


twelvemonth, companies specializing in the schoo] market. 
Among the new producers is Scott Foresman and Com- 
pany, which recently released an album titled “Poetry 


Time” to accompany the anthology “Time for Poe 


try”. 


POETRY TIME—Three double-faced ten-inch discs. Selected poetry 
read by May Hill Arbuthnot. Copyright 195! by Scott Foresman 


and Company, Chicago. 


@ The records are intended for the children’s pleasure 


in listening. The poems are in four groups: 


“Jigs and 


Jingles”, “Talking Time”, “What Shall We Do Today?” 


and “In the Country”. 


Mrs. Arbuthnot reads the selections 


well and offers each a thoughtful, interesting interpre- 
tation. The records are well suited to the interests and 


needs of primary grade children and will stimulate 
to enjoyment in listening and to additional reading. 


them 


“Jigs 


and Jingles” may elicit some bodily response from the 


children to the marked rhythm of the verses. 


This album will find its greatest contribution in classes 
where the teacher wishes to participate with the children 
or in rooms and classes where teachers are not capable 


readers. 


PROKOFIEFF’S CINDERELLA (CRG 201)—Two ten-inch discs at 
78 rpm. The Children’s Record Guild, 27 Thompson St., New York 


13, N.Y 


I'M DRESSING MYSELF and LITTLE OLD CAR (YPR 803), 
HEY, OUT OF MY WAY! [YPR 804)—Each a ten-inch disc 





rpm. Young People's Records, Inc., 40 W. 46th St., New York, 


HEY, 
at 78 
N. Y. 


@ These titles are intended for the youngest children. 
They will be enjoyed by the youngsters, although “Cinder- 
ella” is too long for continuous listening. It can readily 


be broken into either twe or four parts, however, 


and 


used as a “serial” to be presented over a period of several 
days. It will be useful in stimulating the child’s imagina- 
tion and as an introduction to good music. The story is 
familiar for the most part although the particular ending 


is one with which we were not acquainted. 


“I’m Dressing Myself” and “Little Old Car” are 
songs that will interest and entertain the youngsters. 


fun 
The 


songs are tuneful and understandable, replete with de- 
lightful repetition and intriguing nonsense. The young 
children can join in by singing as well as by action partici- 
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cance to younger children who are just beginning to dress 
themselves. 

“Hey, Hey, Out of My Way!” is the least interesting 
and valuable of the records listed. It is intended to relieve 
aggressive feelings by reciting the story cf the man who 
always wants other people to get out of his way. He pro- 
gresses from one vehicle to another, always to a larger 
one because he does not want to “give way” to larger 
vehicles. The record ends in a colossal crack-up and the 
lesson of good manners is learned. 


BILLY RINGS THE BELL (CRG 5008), LITTLE RED WAGON (CRG 
1004), MR. GRUMP AND THE DINGLE SCHOOL BAND (CRG 
5007), SHIP AHOY (CRG 5003)—Each a ten-inch disc at 78 rpm. 
Children's Record Guild, 27 Thompson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


TIMBER-R-R! (YPR 504)—Ten-inch disc at 78 pm. Young People's 
Records, Inc., 40 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


@ Each of these discs is interesting and children will 
react favorably to them. They will enjoy the listening 
experience and find the records moderately stimulating. 
The first four will be most appealing to kindergarten and 
first-grade children and the last may interest second and 
third-graders. 

“Billy Rings the Bell” is based on the idea Josef Haydn 
expressed in his “Toy Symphony”. The similarity ends 
here, however, because this dise relates the story of the 
development of a “children’s band” in a neighborhood- 
family situation. This record is by no means a rhythm 
band exercise—it begins with a brief introduction to cham- 
ber music. It is intended to provide a non-academic activity 
for the child. The idea is sound and the dise may have 
limited school use. 

“Little Red Wagon” is made up of delightful-to-sing, 
well-known folk spirituals. Youngsters enjoy participating 
in singing with the record, dancing to it, or clapping to 
it. The songs—“Wheel-A-Turning”, “Little Red Wagon”, 
“Git on Board”, “Now Let Me Fly” and “Song in My 
Heart”—will all appeal to youngsters in the K-2 group. 

An introduction to the brass and wocdwind instruments, 
individually and collectively, is afforded the youngster in 
“Mr. Grump and the Dingle School Band”. The simple 
story will appeal to younger children and they will enjoy 
the denouement as Mr. Grump, who finds the instruments 
separately unpleasant, discovers that the school band is a 
fine musical organization. Richard Mohaupt’s “March a 
la Turca” is performed on the disc. 

“Ship Ahoy” may afford more fun for the youngsters 
than the other discs reported in this group. It is useful 
for the introduction of sea songs, which youngsters all 
enjoy. The familiar “A Capital Ship” is presented under 
the title “A Nautical Ballad”, but in the CRG version the 
usual chorus is omitted. 

“Timber-r-r!” is a story of the lumbering industry. 
Some essential facts of lumbering are offered and some 
interesting lumberjack songs are sung. The attempt to 
teach the necessity of fire forest control and of forest 
preservation is brief and not overdone. Second and third- 
grade children studying lumbering or forests will enjoy 
the listening experience. 


AROUND THE CAMPFIRE (YPR 438)—Single ten-inch disc at 78 
rpm. ROBIN HOOD [YPR 1010-11)—Two ‘en-inch discs at 78 
rpm. Young People's Records, Inc., 40 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


@ Third and fourth-grade young,ters, at the beginning 
of their scouting and campfire experiences, will appreciate 
and enjoy “Around the Campfire”, a collection of friendly, 
jolly, “sing-together” tunes popular around every camp- 
fire and fireplace. Among the favorites offered are “Today 
Is Monday”, “Michael Finnagen”, “Just a Song at Twi- 
light”, and several] others. 

The YPR “Robin Hood” discs tell the stories of Robin 
Hood’s first meeting with Little John and of the archery 
contest in which Robin Hood bests the Sheriff of Notting- 
ham. The discs will appeal to fourth and fifth-graders 
and may encourage some of them in reading the Robin 
Hood stories. It might be fun to help the youngsters make 
puppets and act out the play, using the recordings for 
sound. 
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SUMMER COURSES 
IN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
1951 — Part 3 





EDUCATIONAL SCREEN concludes here its annual listing 
of summer courses in audio-visual methods and materials. 
Titles of courses, names of instructors, and dates of summer 
sessions are given insofar as data were provided. See April 
and May issues for previous listings. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State College, Tempe 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education 
Production of Audio-Visual Aids 
Audio-Visual Education Prigge, Bowyer 
Administration of Audio-Visual Aids Programs De! Shelley 
Practicum in Audio-Visua! Education Shelley 
Thesis Stef 

July 9-Aug. 11 

Audio-Visual Aids in Education Prigge 

Audio-Visual Education Prigge 

Problems in Audio-Visual Aids (Post Session, Camp Geronimo, 
Aug. 13-Sept. |) 


June 4-July 7 
Irene Bowyer 
W. C. Prigge 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco 
Audio-Visual Methods 
Methods & Activities in the Social Studies Mother Miller 
University of California, Berkeley June 18- July 28 
Audio-Visual, Radio & Other Instructional Resources 
(Sec. | for students in Trade & Industrial Education 
Miles H. Anderson 
Thomas C. Polson 


June 25-Aug. 4 
Mother Fox 


Sec. 2 (for all others) 


FLORIDA 


> 


Stetson University, DeLand June 18-Aug. | 
Materials & Methods in Audio-Visual Education Mary L. Palmer 


INDIANA 


Indiana University, Bloomington 
Production Techniques 
Utilization of Audio-Visual Materials {also Aug. 9-25) 
Selection of Audio-Visual Materials 
Preparation of Graphic Materials 
Radio in Education 
Educationa! Radio Script Writing & Production 
Administration of Audio-Visual Materials 
Research in Audio-Visual Materials or Radio Education 
Master's Thesis in Audio-Visual Materials or Radio Education 
Administration of a College Center of Audio-Visual Materials 
Doctor's Thesis in Audio-Visual Materials or Radio Education 

Instructors: L. C. Larson & Staff 


June 21-Aug. 10 


lOWA 


Upper lowa University, Fayette 
Audio-Visual Education 


June 4-July 7 
W. C. Mongold 


LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 


June |!-Aug. 10 
Use of Audio-Visual Aids in the Classroom 


Robert H. Mount 


MAINE 


University of Maine, Orono 


July 2-Aug. 10 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 


Gordon Godbey 


MICHIGAN 


State College, East Lansing 


June 20-Aug. ! 
Aids to Learning 


Morton Malter 
MINNESOTA 


College of St. Catherine, St. Pau! June 25-Aug. 3 
Audio-Visua! Techniques Sister Ignatia 
(address at 240 Summit Ave., St. Pau! 2) 
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MINNESOTA (Continued) 
Hamline University, St. Pau June 18-Aug. 10 


Audio-Visual Techniques R. C. Brower 
Macalester University, St. Pou June 18-Aug. 10 
Visual Aids Clarence Bergeson 
State Teachers College, Bemid July 16-Aug. 17 
Audio-Visual Experiences in Education Harold Fleming 
State Teachers College, Moorhead 
Perceptual Aids to Learning 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud June July 20 
Audio-Visual Materials & Methods of Instruction R tchell 





Hi-July 18 
OH Jrsin 


June 


Audio-Visual Workshop uly 21-Aug. 24) 
University of Minnesota, Duluth June 18-July 28 
Visual Aids in Education H. Goldstein 





Advanced Audio-Visua! Methods & Materials 








State Teachers College, Valley City 
Audio-Visua! Aids in Teaching 


The College of Steubenville, Steubenville 
Visua 


Lafayette College, Easton 
Visue 


University of Houston, Houston 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis : 
June 18-July 28. July Production (both terms E. B. Miller 
Visual Aids in Teachina st term) Ben Audio-Visual Methods (2nd term Miller 
Audio-Visual Materials and Equipment Laboratory 
; VIRGINIA 
teal Aids in Teschine {2nd term) BA aE ' : 
Cotectes ur Vieue Ed oe hie Ritshiais 1 Seed te University of Virginia, Charlottesville June 25-Aug. 18 5 
Problems in Visual Education (2nd term) oe Materials J. A. Rorer * 
: ; Problems in Audio-Visual Instructi (June 25-July 6) Sep 
J. S. Kinder 
MISSISSIPPI 
Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland une 6 y 13 WASHINGTON 
tr ction + Ax / Educat [ T ake ‘ 4 
job gs fee, en ee Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg 
June 14-Aug. 14 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Visual Instruction D. F. Schutte, A. H. Howard 
University of New Hampshire, Durham d 3-Aug. 10 Visual Education Workshop . Schutte 
Audio-Visual Aids in the Elementary & Secondary Administration of the Instructional Aids Program Schutte 
A ne Radio & Recording in the Classroom Schutte 
State College of Washington, Pullman June 18-Aug. 11 
NEW YORK Audio-Visual Aids in Education Hite, Ellingson “Sail 
Si, Lacentees: Usdenrilie, Co ‘ Preparation & Production of Audio-Visual Aids Gnaedinger, i: 
? a Cantor y 7 } Paine 
pew hie a ods & Materials Mercola Richardsor Organization & Administration of Audio-Visual Aids in Educa- 
UdIoO-Visu Labdorator * 
tion Gnaedinger, Osborn 
ve =) f 
State Teachers College, Osweac sly 2-Aug. 10 Conference on Communication Arts in Education (July 16-20) 
Planning & Producing Audio-Visual Materia Theodore Beer 


NORTH DAKOTA 





June 11-Aug. 3 
Michael J. Powers 






OHIO 





June |4-Aug. 31 
M. Knight 






Education 





PENNSYLVANIA 





June 25-Aug. 4 
Roeder 






ducation 






TEXAS 





7, July 18-Aug. 29 


June 3-July 
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IS YOUR EN TITLED 


TO A GOOD SHOWING? 


Make SURE It Is! 
Use FILMACK 


TITLES 


15¢ Per Word 
SILENT or MUSIC-MINIMUM TITLE $1.50 


It never pays to handicap good 
pictures with inferior or amateur- 
ish-looking titles. To be sure of 
 egemannors quality, so essential 

to successful showings, have Fil- 
mack make your titles. Try us on 
your next order. Write Dept. 6F. 


FILIMACK 
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COLOR SLIDES 


Seenke and Vichudie > Seams 
1951 Scenic Catalog Free 
The EULO Company, P.0. Box 178, Denver 1, Cole. 








35MM. SCIENCE SLIDE FILMS 
ee 


BIOLOGY TH & SAFETY PHYSICS 
MICROBIOLOGY GENERAL SCIENCE 
How to Study—You and The Atomic Bomb—Pencil Techniques 


VISUAL SCIENCES, s99¢ Suffern, New York 








New Release! 


Gh ost Towns 


4 


Remarkable film of tuins of California's once- 
thriving mining viowne Soca Pn = Economic geography. 


12 min. Color $135 
32! So. Beverly Drive 


Sasi Meservey, 8% Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Write today for free film and filmstrip catalog 





WASHINGTON (Continued) 

Western Washington College, Bellingham June 18-July 18, 

July 19-Aug. 17 

David McDonald 
McDonald 


Audio-Visual Materials & Instruction 
Special Study in Audio-Visual Area 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Catholic University of America July 2-Aug. II 
Basic Principles of Audio-Visual Aids in Education Sheehan 
Problems of Administration of Audio-Visual Aids in Education 

Sheehan 

George Washington University July 2-Aug. 10 

Audio-Visual Education Camilla P. Luecke 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont 
Audio-Visual Aids Maynard Duckworth 
Morris Harvey College, Chariestcn July 16-Aug. 2 
Audio-Visual Education Workshop Harry M. Brawley 
West Virgina Institute of Technology, Montgomery June 5-July 13 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education Lavada Ratliff 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 
June 6-July 17, July 18-Aug. 24 
Audio-Visual Resources for Instruction 
C. A. Ault, H. A. Williams (Ist term), Mary B. Bowers, Wil- 
liams (2nd term) 
Organizing Programs of Audio-Visual Instruction (Ist term) 
Ault, Willi 
Production of Audio-Visual Resources (2nd term) 


July 16-Aug. 24 


Practicum Audio-Visual Projects 
Ault, Williams {Ist term), Bowers 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon 
Audio-Visual Aids 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette Univorsity, Milwaukee 
Audio-Visua! Aids in the Classroom 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire 
Audio-Visua! Aids in Education 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee June 25-Aug. 3 
Audio-Visual Instruction V. Borger 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh June 18-July 27 
Visual Aids “Cc Dohrmer 
State Teachers College, River Falls 
Perceptual! Aids in Education 


une Il-July 20 
“Re bert Fisler 
Stout Institute, Menomonie June 18-July 27 
Audio-Visua! Education David Barnard, Rebert Bleasing 
Production of Audio-Visual Materials Barnard 
University of Wisconsin, Madison June 22-Auq. 17 
Local Production of Audio-Visual! Materia!s Schuller 
Seminar in Audio-Visual Educat.on Wittich 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 
Audio-Visual Instruction (Ist Term 
Audio-Visual Workshop [Ist Term) 
Audio-Visual Instruction (2nd Term) 
Administration of Audio-Visual! Program 


June 18-Aug 
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Microfilm Service for SCREEN Subscribers 


Issues of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN (beginning with the 1949 
volume) are available to subscribers in microfilm form. In- 
quiries concerning purchases should be directed to University 
Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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You'll improve your teaching, lighten your 
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full information. 
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WHAT ON EARTH (Continued from page 221) 











records or at least an indexed catalog to assist teachers 
in finding the records they need. 

Many transcriptions are available to schools. The 
Federal Radio Education Committee has done a fine job 
in making a large number of radio transcriptions avail- 
able on a loan basis. Columbia Records has distributed 
many fine transcriptions useful in the social studies, such 
as “You Are There—Signing of the Magna Carta” and 
“The Battle of Gettysburg.” As more transcriptions be- 
come available and schools learn about them, their use 
will increase. 

Wire and tape recorders are still in an experimental 
stage in the schools. The tape recorder has gained in 
popularity and several experiments are going forward 
to make tape-recorded programs readily available. In 
too many situations, however, the tape recorder is a 
mere plaything and its true educational possibilities have 
not been developed. 


Radio and Television 

The educational use of radio and television is in a 
confused state. Educators who were interviewed spoke 
nostalgically of the “good old days” when Earthling 
Damrosch broadcast music appreciation lessons and the 
Columbia “School of the Air” came to the classrooms 
every day. At the time this report was written, the radio 
industry was doing little for the: schools. There exists 
some cooperation on a local basis, but the real hope for 
radio seems to lie in stations owned by educational 
institutions. In most states this has not happened and 
seems unlikely to happen in view of the fact that a new 
medium, television, has arrived. 

Yes, television has just arrived in the Earth’s schools. 
If educators are careful and plan well, they may avoid 
some of the mistakes we Martians made many years ago. 
It is obvious that educators must rely upon the cooper- 
ation of the commercial telecasters in the early days of the 
medium. The sooner they can set up their own stations, 
however, the better for all concerned. Surely the experi- 
ence of the people of the United States with radio has 
taught them that they cannot conduct a satisfactory edu- 
cational program so long as they must accommodate them- 
selves to the commercial telecasters’ schedules, facilities, 
and whims. 

Television, as we have learned on Mars, is a potent 
educational tool. It brings simultaneous sight and sound 
along with a feeling of being on the spot as events, some- 
times of Earth-shaking significance, are taking place. At 
the same time, we are aware of the dangers of solidifying 
and restricting the individualized curriculum if all clisses 
must be at the same point in their curriculum at the same 
time in order to take advantage of a telecast. Let us hope 
that the Earthmen may be able to work out this problem 
satisfactorily. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 
The Committee enjoyed its stay on the Earth planet. 
We admire the Earthlings in the United States and other 
Earth nations for their democratic ideals and their sin- 
cere desire to better themselves through education. We 
believe that the state of audio-visual teaching in the 
United States is generally healthy. The citizens are inter- 
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E WORLD OVER... 


IN TWENTY COUNTRIES AND SEVEN LAN- 
GUAGES “Your Life Work" Films are telling 
how Americans make their living to audiences ™~ 
who know little of our World of Work. 

IN THE UNITED STATES, "Your Life Work" Films 
perform a like function . . . the job for which 
they were initially prepared . . . giving young 
high school students information about the jobs 
they soon will hold as employed members of 
our society. 

IN ANY COUNTRY OR ANY LANGUAGE study- 
ing “work” can be “dry”, but “Your Life Work” 
Films conveniently bring the working world into 
the classroom, stimulate interest through reality, 
and promote intelligent occupational investiga- 
tion. 

IF YOUR GUIDANCE PROGRAM does noi ade- 
quately and effectively deal with the difficult 
problem of presenting Occupational Informa- 
tion, write today for detail on the series of 
"Your Life Work" Films in action. 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


Des Moines, lowa 






































FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
Artists of Many Lands and Many Times 


The basic ht in this new series of nine FULL COLOR 
FILMSTRIP is + the artist reflects his times and the cul- 
tural climate in which he lives. The stress, refore, is not 
upon techniques of art, but upon the interplay between the 
artist and his contemporary society, between the individual 
and his environment. 
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ALBRECHT DURER CEZANNE 
DAUMIER AND HIS PRINTS MICHELANGELO 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE ART RAPHAEL 
ARTISTS AND ARTISANS 
$22.50 compiete 
This “ad” attached to Your School letterhead will 
bring you by return mail a TRIAL preview set. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
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Write for new catalog of 16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 
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16 Prectical Plane Geometry Films 
Sale and Rental. 
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625 Medison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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ested in their schools and, if convinced of the wisdom 
of using certain materials, they will provide the funds 
for them. Our Martian taxpayers might well profit from 
the Earthlings’ example in this respect. 

The one recommendation that we feel strongly impelled 
to make is that the Earth educators re-examine their 
whole concept of education to determine just why they 
have neglected the most vital, most effective form of 
learning—the real, total, actual participation of pupils 
in life activities. We were greatly impressed by a “Cone of 
Experience”, developed by Earthling Edgar Dale, in which 
direct, purposeful learning is set at the very base of the 
cone. We were disappointed, however, to find in our visit 
to the schools that lessons were largely confined to the 
four walls of the classroom and that there were few life 
experiences involved that were pupil-planned, initiated, 
carried out, and evaluated—experiences which had real 
meaning in the lives of the children. 

The Earth educators must live the democracy they 
talk about and they must give their pupils the chance to 
live it also. They must provide actual learning situations, 
furnish tools with which to accomplish worthwhile tasks, 
and allow pupils to follow the dictum of Earth educator 
John Dewey, who urges that we “learn by doing.” 


ALWAYS, YOU ARE... 


and others of the University of Southern California. 
Many sleepless nights had gone into the production so 
that it might be ready for projection on this one night 
when it would be so especially fitting. 

And finally, after the film showing came the climactic 
projector presentation. Raymond Denno, the man who 
had made the arrangements and who almost alone of the 
group could speak Spanish, presented the projector (upon 
which, incidentally, the film had been run) to Argentina 
Angulo, President of the Student Association of the 
Martinez School. The school PTA, on learning of the 
gift, had presented the school with a screen. And a film. 
producing company made a gift of some films to the 
school. 

The presentation ceremony itself was a simple one, but 
full of warmth. Young Argentina and Henry, the Student 
Body Secretary, spoke in perfect English and quite stole 
the show as they graciously accepted the much-needed 
projector for the students and instructors of Escuela 
Martinez. 





(Continued from page 225) 





From these experiences, the members of the Associa- 
tion gained a great deal more than from many an edu- 
cational conference. One man from the central part of 
the state said, “I wish every teacher in the state could 
have seen what I saw today.” Already some visitors from 
other state educational groups have taken up the idea 
and are planning for their groups to visit Mexican schools. 

One of the major results of the San Diego-Tijuana 
conference has been a feeling of comradeship between 
members of the Association and our fellow educators in 
another country. As Dr. Dale pointed out in the editorial 
previously quoted, “If we use the right means, we are 
already at the right goals.” 

The best indication of what the conference accom- 
plished may well be a remark of Tijuana Superintendent 
Solorzano to one of the officers of the Association: “Al- 
ways, you are my friend.” Who could ask for more? 
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1951 National Institute 


The annual Nationa! Institute for 
Audio-Visual Selling will be held July 
22-26 at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. A joint project of the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association and 
Indiana University’s Audio-Visual 
Center, the Institute is a specialized 
training course for audio-visual sales- 
men, dealers, and film library man- 
agers. 

Four separate courses will be of- 
fered: Business Management, Sales- 
manship, Sales Management, and 
Workshop in Film Library Manage- 
ment. Instructors include people of 
long practical experience in A-V busi- 
ness and University professors, work- 
ing together in an unusual system 
of collaboration. Audio-visual aids 
are extensively used, as are demon- 
strations and role-playing. Many of 
the topics are handled in workshop 
style. 

A 16-page, two-color brochure de- 
scribing the Institute is available to 
prospective students from NAVA, 845 
Chicago Ave., Evanston, Illinois, and 
from the Audio-Visual Center of Indi- 
ana University. Because the air-con- 
ditioned classroom space available for 
the Institute is limited, attendance is 
restricted to dealer and advisory mem- 
bers of NAVA and their employees. 

Institute instructors include Robert 
Bussian (Ampro) James Goodsell 
(Popular Science), Paul Jones (Indi- 
ana Trust Co.), Hazel Calhoun Sher- 
rill (Calhoun Co.), Al Milliron (A. F. 
Milliron Co.), Karl Rahdert (Indiana 
University), Herb Myers (Beseler 
Co.), Robert Schaffer (Indiana Uni- 
versity), Ken Lilley (J. P. Lilley & 
Son), Paul Foght (Ideal Pictures), 
Norma Barts (British Information 

#Services), John Dostal (RCA Visual 
Products), Roa Birch (Photoart Vis- 
ual Service), and others. 

Final plans for the Institute were 
made May 5th when the Board of 
Governors met in Chicago, with Chair- 
man John Dostal presiding (see cut). 


NAVA Endorses NPA 


The Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association has 
passed a resolution endorsing the pol- 
icies and progress to date of the Na- 
tional Production Authority and “in 
particular the great public service 
now being performed by Nathan D. 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS of National Institute for Audio-Visual selling at Chicago planning 
meeting. Left to right, seated: John Persell (Indiana University), John J. Dostal (RCA Visual 
Products), Robert L. Shoemaker (Operadio Mfg. Co.}, Hazel Calhoun Sherrill (Calhoun 
Co.), Adolph Wertheimer (Radiant Mfg. Co.), Norma Barts (British Information Sevices), 
Brunson Motley (Cathedral Films), H. Herbert Myers (Charles Beseler Co.), Ernest Tiemann 
(indiana University), Frank £. Creasy (Motion Picture Supply Co.), Harold A. Fischer 
(Compco Corp.}, Don White (NAVA), and Al Hunecke (Operadio Mfg. Co.). Standing: 
Karl Rahdert (Indiana University) and James M. Goodsell (Popular Science, Audio-Visual 


Division}. 


Golden, Chief of the Motion Picture 
and Photographic Division.” The res- 
olution was approved by unani- 
mous vote at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey, on April 14, 1951. An official 
copy has been transmitted to Manly 
Fleischmann, Director of the NPA. 

The Asbury Park NAVA Regional 
Meeting (April 13-14) was attended 
by approximately 120 members from 
the eastern and New England areas. 
Principal speakers were Nathan Gold- 
en, Ralph Price (Associate Director 
of the International Motion Pictures 
Division of the U.S. Department of 
State), and Hazel Calhoun Sherrill 
(Calhoun Company, Atlanta; Presi- 
dent of the National Audio-Visual 
Association). 


Industry Brakes Progress, 


Says SMPTE Head 


Multiple soundtracks, wide-angle 
pictures, stereoscopy, increased use of 
color, large-screen television—these 
are some of the technological advances 
already developed, but, according to 
Peter Mole, President of the Society 
of Motion Picture and Television En- 
gineers speaking at the 69th semi-an- 
in New York, the 


nual convention 


theatrical film industry is reluctant to 
put them to use. 





“Technical contributions already at 
hand,” he said, “are so far ahead of 
the industry’s willingness to adopt 
them that the lack of interest may 
have the effect of applying a brake 
on future technical growth.” If the 
industry is to continue to progress, 
he concluded, the approach of pro- 
ducers and distributors to these tech- 
nical advances must be not “What will 
it cost?” but rather, “How can it 
benefit this industry?” 

Movie-making was an actual part 
of the SMPTE convention as Emer- 
son Yorke and crew shot convention 
highlights for a film short to be shown 
at the Society’s fall convention. Dur- 
ing the meeting, a committee headed 
by Mr. Yorke presented twelve out- 
standing film shorts, seven of them 
from the 16mm series “The Movies 
and You”, produced by the Motion 
Picture Industry in cooperation with 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences for use by schools, clubs, 
libraries, etc. Those screened were 
The Art Director, The Sound Man, 
History Brought to Life, Movies Are 
Adventure, The Sereen Director, The 
Cinematographer, and Moments in 
Music. The latter four were pre-re- 
lease showings from two blocks in the 
series that will not be generally avail- 
able until June 15 and December 15, 
1951, respectively. 
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Equipment 





Record Player & P.A. 


Newcomb Model TR-16M is a two- 
speed transcription player and public 
address system playing standard 78 


rpm recordings and 334% rpm tran- 
scriptions up to 17% inches in diam- 
eter. It features an efficient scratch 
suppressor to control surface noise 
and has a G.E. variable-reluctance 
magnetic pickup. This and other New- 
comb models are described in a catalog 
available from Newcomb Audio Prod- 
ucts Company, 6824 Lexington Ave., 
Hollywood 38, California. 


DeVrylite Projector 


The DeVrylite 16mm sound-silent 
motion picture projector is announced 
as being simple to operate, quiet run- 
ning, and of sturdy construction. The 
low-cost single-case projector with 
built-in amplifier and speaker weighs 
less than 31 pounds. The latest photo 
resistive lead sulphide cell replaces 
the conventional-type photo electric 
cell, thus eliminating photocell, hiss, 
photocell microphonics and distortion, 
and extending the frequency range. 
The DeVrylite cooling system per- 
mits the use of a 1000-watt projector 
lamp as well as a 300-watt lamp with- 
out over-heating. 

Further information is 
from DeVry Corporation, 
mitage Ave., Chicago 14. 


available 
1111 Ar- 


Continuous Film Magazine - 


A new simplified and inexpensive 
Continuous Film Magazine that can 
be used on any projector is available 
from Television Associates, Michigan 
City, Indiana. The TA Continuous 
Film Magazine makes possible re- 
peating film presentations without re- 
winding or rethreading delays. Sup- 
plied in either 8mm or 16mm size, 
the Continuous Film Magazine can 
accommodate up to 200 feet of film. 





When writing for more information, 
say thet you saw it 
in EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
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Current Materials 





FILMSTRIPS 





35mm filmstrips announced here are 
silent and black and white, unless 
otherwise indicated. 





@ SmLLFiLo, INc., 171 S. Los Robles 
Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. 

Atomic Survival (color)—how to 
save life and property in case of 
atomic attack. 

Fire (color)—what to do in the 
home in case of fire from enemy at- 
tack. 

Ancient and Modern History (5 film- 
strips, color)—series for grades 7 to 
12 designed to develop a better under- 
standing of the ancient and modern 
world; Simmei-Meservey releases. 
Subjects: Ancient Egypt, Ancient 
Athens, Ancient Rome, Modern Egypt, 
Modern Italy. 

Science Series (5 filmstrips, color) 
—series for elementary grades de- 
scribing common varieties of birds, 
dogs, and spiders. Subjects: How to 
Obedience Train Your Dog, Dogs, 
Shore Birds, Game Birds, Western 
Mountain Birds, Trapdoor Spider. 


@ Jam HANpy ORGANIZATION, 2821 
‘East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

At Home and School with Tom and 
Nancy (6 filmstrips, color)—series 
picturing a day in the lives of twins 
in a primary grade, with emphasis 
on health, cleanliness, safety, and 
recreation. Titles: Tom and Nancy 
Start the Day, The Safe Way to 
School, A Busy Morning in School, 
Lunch and Play at School, The Birth- 
day Party, Fun at Home. 


@ YounG AMERICA Fits, 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Introductory Physiology Series (9 
filmstrips, color)—structure, function- 
ing, and care of the human body. Sub- 
jects: Bones and Muscles, Circulatory 
System, Digestive System, The Ears, 
The Eyes, The Skin and Hair and 
Nails, The Teeth, Nervous System, 
Respiratory System. 

Business Education Series (6 film- 
strips)—important principles and 
trouble-spots in training business ed- 
ucation students. Subjects: Checks, 
Effective Business Correspondence, 
Files and Filing, Getting a Job and 
Keeping It, The Secretary as a Re- 
ceptionist, The Trade Acceptance. 

Golden Book Series, Set No. 3 (8 
filmstrips, color)—primary-grade sto- 
ries based on Little Golden Books of 
the same titles: Katie the Kitten, 
Seven Sneezes, Circus Time, The 
Fuzzy Duckling, We Like te Do 
Things, Color Kittens, Fix It Please, 
A Year on the Farm. 

Golden Nature Guides—visuai ref- 
erence libraries for elementary grades 
and high school, each based on a 
Golden Nature Guide of the same 
title. Each Nature Guide contains a 
copy of the 157-page book and four 
color filmstrips. Nature Guides re- 
leased thus far by YAF are American 
Birds and American Wildflowers. 


@ Avupio-MAster Corp., 341 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Swimming Instruction Series (4 
filmstrips )—-swimming techniques 
demonstrated by Roy Romaine, Eu- 
ropean champion. Subjects: Breast 
Stroke, Crawl, Butterfly Breast 
Stroke, Back Stroke. 


MAKE YOUR FILMS 
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SCREEN BETTER 


TREATMENT 


Film 
LAST LONGER 


Over 30 places to serve you conveniently. Write for “Where They Arel” 


JEERLESS FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 


165 WEST 46TH STREET 
959 SEWARD STREET 


reruess 
treated films have: 


-+. fewer scratches 
less dirt 

.-. clearer sound 

When you order film, specify: 
“PEERLESS Film Treatment.” 





NEW YORK 19, N. Y 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF 
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MOTION PICTURES 





l6mm films announced here are 
sound and black and white, unless 


otherwise indicated. 





@ Fritx Fitms, 1816 No. Highland, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Fire! Patty Learns What To Do 
(1% reels, color)—safety-education 
film picturing an actual fire and 
showing how a family, including the 
children, rise to the emergency, each 
doing his part; made with the coop- 
eration of the Los Angeles City 
Schools and the Education Depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles City Fire 
Department’s Fire Prevention Bureau. 


@ Coronet Fits, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. Each film 1 reel, 
color or black and white. 

Maps and Their Uses— introduction 
to the study of special symbols in 
maps presenting a variety of special 
purpose maps and demonstrating the 
different uses to which maps and their 
symbols may be put. 

Improve Your Personality—how 
young people can develop, adapt, and 
control their personalities. 

Learn to Argue Effectively—sug- 
gestions and rules for purposeful and 
sound argument. 

Effective Criticism—skills of taking 
and giving criticism; types of crit- 
icism and difference between evalu- 
ative criticism and instructive crit- 
icism. 

Other new Coronet releases are 
How to Give and Take Instructions, 
Importance of Making Notes, Good 
Eating Habits, Good Table Manners, 
Let’s Paint with Water Color. The 
original 1%-reel black and white film 
I Want to Be a Secretary has been 
re-released as a one-reel film with 
improved sound. 


@ CasTLeE Fitms, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y. 

The MacArthur Report (also 8mm) 
—highlights of General MacArthur’s 
career from West Point through 
World Wars I and II and Korea to 
President Truman’s recent action re- 
lieving MacArthur of his command. 


@ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Answering the Child’s Why (1% 
reels)—fourth in EBFilms’ Personal- 
ity Development Series dealing with 
the childs inevitable “why” and the 
resulting effects on a youngster’s per- 
sonality when questions are met with 
a positive or negative attitude. 


@ Corne.. Fito Co., 1501 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Target U.S.A. (2 reels, color or 
B & W)—second in civilian defense 
series showing potential effect of A- 
bomb attack on American industry and 
outlining measures to protect areas of 
concentration; first in series was 
Pattern for Survival. 
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They've Moved 


@ CATHEDRAL FILMs to its own new, 
spacious building at Riverside Drive 
and Hollywood Way in Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. 


@ Fitm CouNnsELors, INC., motion pic- 
ture and television consulting firm, 
to new and larger quarters at 500 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


@ VisuaL ArT Fits to 3524 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

@ BRANDON FILMs to 200 West 57th 
St., New York City. 





@ Baitey Fits to new and larger 
quarters at 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, California. The new 
building increases the facilities of the 
company and accommodates a new 
Film Rentals division (a free catalog 
of rental films is available upon re- 
quest). 


@ OFFICIAL Fi_Ms to a new building 
at Grand & Linden Avenues, Ridge- 
field, New Jersey. To speed up serv- 
icing of its accounts, Official has com- 
bined its sales offices with its shipping 
department in the new location. 
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Latest techniques for teaching 


Reading Skills 


with Tachistoscope dre 
proving highly effective 


Every educator may well re-appraise his school’s methods 
of teaching reading, in view of the remarkable results attained 
with Keystone Tachistoscopic techniques : 

Gains exceeding 50% are being achieved by numerous 
classes, ranging from elementary to adult; many students have 
made more than a year’s progress in one semester; others have 
doubled their reading speeds in 12 weeks. 

Basic Skills in Reading—as well as in Spelling, Arithmetic, 
Art and Music—are taught more rapidly and more effectively 
with the Keystone Tachistoscope. 

Detailed Daily Programs have freed the teacher from de- 
pendence upon verbal instructions—and have made possible 
the immediate success of many teachers using the tachistoscope 


for the first time. 


Manual of Instructions is clear and specific. Based upon ex- 
perience in the classroom, it is unparalleled for practical help- 
fulness. The coupon will bring you detailed reports of results. 


















(Name) .... 


(Address) 


eoae (Position) 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. Please send reports of 
results being attained by schools using the Keystone Tachistoscope. 
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STILLFILM 
presents 
3 STRIP FILMS 


“THAT THEY MAY LIVE” 
38 pictures 38 titles 


“ATOMIC SURVIVAL” 
32 pictures 22 titles 
Pictures show proper behavior to sove 
life and property in case of enemy ot- 
tock by atomic bombing. Produced with 
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CATALOGS & BOOKLETS 


@ Da-Lite ScREEN COMPANY, 2711 
N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, has re- 
printed its popular projection data 
card and has revised its booklet “Plan- 
ning for Effective Projection.” Both 
are available to summer audio-visual 
course instructors and students and 
others upon request to Da-Lite. 


@ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMs, 
Wilmette, Illinois, has announced the 
publication of eight new illustrated 
film-correlated readers. The new series 
of readers, published by the Row, 
Peterson Company, are intended for 
use in grades 4-6. Titles are: Eng- 
lish Children, Swiss Children, Nor- 
wegian Children, Spanish Children, 
French Children, Italian Children, 
Japanese Children, and Chinese Chil- 
dren. Each booklet is correlated with 
an EBFilm on the same subject. In 
each case the text of the book is an 
expansion of the film narration. The 
first series of film-readers, published 
by the D. C. Heath Co., was designed 
for use in grades 1-3 (see “An Adven- 
ture with Film-Readers”, EpucATION- 
AL SCREEN, January, 1951, page 13). 


@ DeVry CoRPORATION, 1111 Armi- 
tage Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois has an- 
nounced a new bulletin in the series 
by Charles R. Crakes: “Re-Using 
Audio-Visual Materials.” This and the 
other four bulletins in the series (the 
completely revised “Suggested Bibli- 
ography on the Use of Motion Pictures 
in Education,” “Suggestions for Or- 
ganizing Student Operators’ Club for 
the Projected Teaching Aids Depart- 
ment,” “Suggestions for Organizing 
a Functioning Audio-Visual Aids De- 
partment,” and “Suggestions for Ef- 
fective Techniques of Utilizing Motion 
Pictures in the Classroom”) may be 
obtained without charge by writing to 
DeVry. 


@ NATIONAL AvupI0-VISUAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, 845 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 
Ill., has issued a new edition of “Cur- 
rent Models of Projection Equipment” 
(April, 1951; price: $1.00). Listed 
and described, with prices, are princi- 
pal lines of projectors—1l6mm sound, 
automatic, microscopic, opaque, over- 
head, slide and filmstrip, sound slide- 
film. 


@ Socirevy ror VISUAL EDUCATION, 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, | 


Illinois, has issued a new illustrated 
eatalog listing and describing SVE 
projectors and accessories and edu- 
cational filmstrip& and slides for lit- 
erature and language arts, social stud- 
ies, sciences, mathematics, health and 
physical education, vocations, fine 
arts, etc. 


@ Younc America Fics, 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, has issued a free 
supplement to its filmstrip catalog 
listing 93 new filmstrips. 


FILM NEWS NOTES 


@ ScHoLastic TEACHER MAGAZINE’s 
second annual ballot of audio-visual 
leaders throughout the nation resulted 
in the selection of the following ten 
films as the outstanding films of the 
year for school use: Child Develop- 
ment Series (McGraw-Hill), Due 
Process of Law Denied (Teaching Film 
Custodians), Family Circles (Me- 
Graw-Hill), Farming in South China 
(United World), Fight for Better 
Schools (March of Time), Grandma 
Moses (A. F. Films), Japanese Fam- 
ily (International Film Foundation), 
Marriage for Moderns Series (Me- 
Graw-Hill), Newspaper Story 
(EBFilms), Yours Is the Land, 
(EBFilms). 

Also honored were the following out- 
standing filmstrips released for junior 
and senior high school social studies 
and English: American Government 
(McGraw-Hill), Children of Early 
America (Young America Films), 
Conservation Is Everybody's Busi- 
ness (Popular Science Publishing 
Co.), Contemporary American Paint- 
ing (EBFilms), 18th Century England 
(Life Filmstrips), Heritage of the 
Mayas (Life Filmstrips), History of 
the American Negro (Current History 
Films), The Library Series (Young 
America Films), Machine Power 
Means Plenty (McGraw-Hill), The 
Middle Ages (Life Filmstrips). 


@ Coronet FiuMs, Chicago, has an- 
nounced that two prizes for 16mm 
motion picture contributions “in be- 
half of the heritage of American 
freedom” have been awarded Coronet 
by the 1950 Freedoms Foundation. 
Singled out for two second-place 
awards were the productions Our 
Basie Civil Rights and Our Living 
Declaration of Independence. 


@ Sreritine Fitms, 316 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y., has released 
four 16mm films featuring Canada 
Lee, renowned American actor, pre- 
senting his interpretation of the Get- 
tysburg Address, the Declaration of 
Independence, Shakespeare’s “Quality 
of Mercy” lines, and the Twenty- 
third Psalm. 


\@p\ "or Time” 


a How time has been fold 
through the ages. A fas- 
cinating treatment of wa- 

ter-clocks, hour glasses, etc.; to pendulum 


clocks, the first watches and modern 
precision timepieces. 
* Running time: 10 minutes: 

In 16mm sound: color & black-and-white 
At your film library or 
CORNELL FILM COMPANY 
150) Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 
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@ Famity Fits, 1584 Crossroads of 
the World, Hollywood 28, California, 
has completed three new sound mo- 
tion pictures in its moral teaching 
series: Honor Thy Family, Rim of the 
Wheel, and Bible on the Table. The 
productions will be premiered in July 
at the National Audio-Visual Con- 
vention in Chicage and later at the 
Green Lake Workshop in Audio- 
Visual Education. 


@ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, 
Wilmette, Illinois, has announced a 
plan by which owners of EBFilms 
productions may exchange old prints 
for new if developments in the sub- 
ject area call for revision. Under the 
new policy, one of the first to be in- 
augurated by new EBF president 
Walter Colmes, any customer will be 
allowed to exchange old prints of any 
film that has been revised for prints 
of the new edition at a cost of only 
$16 apiece. 


@ HoL_tywoop FILM ENTERPRISES, 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia, has announced a 16mm and 
8mm series featuring the Zane Grey 
Adventure Stories. Titles include 
Drift Fence, Forlorn River, To the 
Last Man, Hell Town, Heritage of the 
Desert, and many others. 


@ A documentary film, Fate of a 
Child, has been made in Mexico under 
the sponsorship of the United Na- 
tions Department of Public Informa- 
tion. It pictures the probiem of re- 
ducing child mortality in under-de- 
veloped areas of the world. Music 
was composed by the well-known 
Latin-American composer, Villa- 
Lobos. The film is available through 
the regional distributors of UN films. 
Write UN Headquarters, Films and 
Information Division, New York 17, 
for details. 


@ ASSOCIATION FILMs, 35 W. 45th St., 
New York City, has been appointed 
distributor of the new free color film 
Washington—Shrine of American Pa- 
triotism, sponsored by the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad. Association Films 
has also acquired exclusive sales and 
rental rights to eight films and five 
filmstrips formerly distributed by 
Flory Films. The 16mm films are: 
Airlift to Berlin, Alaska: Global 
Crossroads, Coal Country, Paper For- 
ests, Proper Steps, Sitting Right, 
Weaving Homespun, Your Career in 
Aviation. The filmstrips are Picture 
Stories of Ancient Egypt, Ancient 
Greece, Ancient Rome, Knights and 
Castles, and Monastic Life. 


@ NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., has announced 
that the Reorientation Branch, De- 
partment of the Army, recently pur- 
chased twenty-seven prints of the 
NEA filmstrip You and the NEA to 
be used by the army in Japan. The 
98-frame filmstrip, describing the 
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services of the NEA to the teachers 
and children of the nation, may be 
ordered from NEA for $2 or obtained 
on a loan basis from state education 
associations, 

NEA has also announced that a 
motion picture titled Secure the Bless- 
ings will be ready for distribution this 
summer. The film shows the role of 
the public schools in a democracy. It 
is the first in a series of motion pic- 
tures to be sponsored by the NEA 
under a new five-year plan calling for 
one film a year for the next five years. 
It is a cooperative venture between 
the state education associations and 
the NEA. Affiliated Film Producers, 
Inc., of New York City is producing 
the film, which will be distributed in 
16mm by the state education associ- 
ations. 


D 





@ Lire Ficmstrips, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., has an- 
nounced a new Life Filmstrip series 
to begin in October, 1951. (Those 
who subscribe to the series by July 
1, 1951, will receive as a bonus the 
sample filmstrip South Africa and 
Its Problem, also available for pur- 
chase separately.) The series will 
consist of eight filmstrips (released 
one a month from October, 1951 
through May, 1952) based on picture- 
stories in Life Magazine. 


@ Proressor KENNETH MACGOWAN, 
Theater Arts Dept., U.C.L.A., Los 
Angeles 24, Calif., invites teachers and 
community leaders to submit ideas for 
educational motion pictures to his 
department. 


Fwy is focused 


on the MEW & EDUCATOR 150 
elineadcone 


for 2’’ x 2’ slides 
and filmstrip 


Offers all the features of the famous ‘MC’—in an 


economical 150-watt projector. 
« Instant switch from slides to single or 
double frame filmstrip. 
e Autofocus slide carrier eliminates 







‘refocusing’. 


e Amazingly brilliant, even il- 
lumination. 
¢ Double lamp house always 
cool to poor 4 
- Sharp, true-color 
images—fine Ameri- 
cote objectives. 
« Rotatable front 
and convenient elevat- 
ing device give perfect 
positioning of screen 
image. 
For free demonstration or 
literature write Dept. T12. 









+730 


Carrying Case $7.50 





America 





OT Oye) bere) 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION « BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 



























M0300 Dedmeascome 


Enthusiastically received by 
educators. 300 watts, blower 
cooled. 





Trade Directory 
For the Audio-Visual Field 


To increase the usefulness of this Trade Directory, symbols have been inserted to distinguish rh, ward sources (producers 


manufacturers, jacturers, primary importers, etc.) from audio-visual dealers and film rental libraries. KEY: 


(mM) (D) \ 





rental an the double symbol (PD) appears. 





FILMS 





Associated Film Artists (P) 
30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena |, Cal. 
Association 


inc. 
35 W. 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
35! Turk St., Sen Francisco 2, Cal. 
1915 Live Oak St., Dallas |, Tex. 
Bailey Films, Inc. (PD) 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Brandon Films D) 
200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Cornell Film Co. 
150! Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
Instructional Films (P) 
. Chicago |, Ill. 
(0) 
50 N. Main St.. Homer, N. Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (PD) 
Wilmette, Illinois 
Rental and Preview Libraries: 
207 S. Green St., Chicago 7, ill. 
712_N. Haskell St., Dallas |, Tex. 
30 Huartington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
450 W. 5éth St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
1610 E. Mountain St., Pasadena 7, Cal. 
561 Martina Dr., NE, Atlanta 5, Ga. 
5745 Crabtree Rd., Birmingham, Mich. 
Family Films, Inc. (P) 
1584 Crossroads of the World, Hollywood 
Films, Inc. (PD) 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago |, Ill. 
10! Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
716 S. W. 13th Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 
209 Browder St., Dallas |, Tex. 

8414 Melrose, Los Angeles 46, Cal. 
Fryan Film Service Dd 
3228 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (PD 
538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Hoefler—Paul Hoefler Productions (?) 
612'/2 So. Ridgeley Dr., Los Angeles 36 

Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 
362 W. 44th St. New —s Me Y. 
Hollywood Film Enterprises, (P) 
$060 Sunset Blvd. ~ el 28, Cal. 
Institutional Cineme Service (D) 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
International Film Bureau 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films (PD) 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Library Films, Inc. (PD) 
25 W. 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
Mahnke—Carl F. Mahnke Productions (P) 
215 E. Third St., Des Moines 9, lowa 
Michigan Motion Picture Service (PD) 
212 South Brown St., Jackson, Mich. 
Modern Sound Pictures, Inc. (D) 
1410 Howard St., Omaha, Neb. 
Mogull’s, Inc. (D) 
112-14 W. -” St.. New York 19, N.Y. 
Nu-Art Films, (PD) 
i W. 48th = New York, N. Y. 
jal Films, Inc. 


{P) 
be ee & Linden Aves., Ridgefield, N. J. 


New York Office: 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 
Ott—John Ott Film Library, Inc. (PD) 
730 Elm St., Winnetka, Ill. 
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Pix Film Service (0) 
34 E. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
Religious Film Association (D) 

45 Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service (D) 
1108 High St., Des Moines, la. 
Simmel-Meservey, Inc. (PD) 
321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Sound Film Associates (D) 
1503 Jefferson, Houston 3, Tex. 
Southern Visual Films (D) 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis |, Tenn. 


Sterling Films, Inc. (P) 
316 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. (D) 
614 N. Skinker Bivd., St. Louis 5, Mo 
United World Films, Inc. (PD) 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

245 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IH. 

7356 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 44 Cal. 
287 Techwood Dr., NW, Atlanta, Ga. 
Wholesome Film Service, Inc. (D) 

20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Young America Films, Inc. (PD) 
18 E. 41st St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


—producers, importers. 


film rental libraries, projection services. Where a primary source also offers direct 





FILM PRODUCTION 
KEY: Width I6mm or 35mm. Educational; 
Television; Commercial; Home. 





Association Films, Inc. (16-35, ECT) 
35 W. 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
Bray Studios, Inc. (16-35, ECT) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Film Associates, Inc. (16-35, ECT) 
440 E. Schantz Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio 

Michigan Motion Picture Service 
212 S. Brown, Jackson, Mich. (16-35, ECT) 





LABORATORY SERVICES 


Geo. W. Colburn, Inc. 
164 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Film Associates, Inc. 

440 E. Schantz Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio 
Hollywood Film Enterprises 

6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 


Rapid Film Technique 
21 W. 46th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago |4 








PROJECTION SERVICE 





Wholesome Film Service, Inc. 
20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


$.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. (D) 
602 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 








Order now 


THE BLUE BOOK 


of 16mm Films 


Still only $1.50 





EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, INC. 
64 E. Lake St. 
Chicago |, Ill. 


Name 


Please send my copy of the 195! BLUE BOOK. 





p88 PE NES AR a 
City 





State _. 











(0 Check here if you wish to pay later 


itt ies order. 





We pay postage if 
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MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS AND SUPPLIES 





Ampro Corporation (mM) 
2851 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


Bell & Howell Co. (M) 
7117 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


D. T. Davis Co. (M) 
178 Wainut St., Lexington 34, Ky. 

East Kodak Company (M) 
Rochester, New York 

Forway Corporation {M) 
245 W. 55th St.. New York 19, N.Y. 

Michigan Motion Picture Service (D) 
212 South Brown St., Jackson, Mich. 

Modern Sound Pictures, Inc. (D) 
1410 Howard St., Omaha, Neb. 

Mogull's, Inc. (D) 
112-14 W. 48th St.. New York 19, N.Y. 

Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D) 
112 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


RCA-Victor (M) 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N.J 





Revere Camera Co. (M) 
320 E. 21st St., Chicago 16, Ill. 

Ryan Visual Aids Service (D) 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, la. 

Southern Visual Films (D) 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis |, Tenn. 

Wholesome Film Service, Inc. (D) 
20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
918 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





SCREENS 





Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. (M) 
2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Fryan Film Service (D) 
3228 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Michigan Motion Picture Service (D) 

212 South Brown St., Jackson, Mich. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D) 
112 W. 48th St.. New York, N. Y. 
Radiant Mfg. Corp. {M) 
1267 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Southern Visual Films (D) 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis |, Tenn. 
Wholesome Film Service, Inc. (D) 
20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLIES 





Beckley-Cardy Co. {shades} (4) 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service (D) 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, le. 
Society for Visual Education 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago |4 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





RECORDS 





Columbia Records, Inc., Educational Dept. 


1473 Barnum Ave., 
Film Associates, Inc. 
440 E. Schantz Ave., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Dayton 9, Ohio 
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FILMSTRIPS 





Bailey Films, Inc. (PD) 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Church Screen Productions (PD) 
Box 5036 (East Stetion), Nashville, Tenn. 
Encyclopaedia Britennice Films, Inc. (P) 
Wilmette, Ill 
Eye Gate House, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
Filmfax Productions (P) 
10 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Films, Inc. (PD) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Informative Classroom Picture Publishers (P) 
40 lonia N. W., Grand Repids 2, Mich. 
Mahnke—Cari F. Mahnke Productions (P) 
215 E. Third St., Des Moines 9, lowa 
Michigan Motion Picture Service (D) 
212 South Brown St., Jackson, Mich 
Ryan Visual Aids Service (D) 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, le 
Society for Visual Education 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago |4 
United World Fiims, Inc. (PD) 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y 
Visual Sciences (P) 
599E—Suffern, N. Y. 
Wholesome Film Service, Inc. 
20 Melrose St., Boston, Mas 


(PO) 


(PD) 





SLIDES 


Key: Kodachrome 2x 2. 3/4 x 4/4 or larger. 





The Le Conneee (PD-2) 


x 178, Denver |, Colo 

Bey ng (PO) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 

Michigan Motion Picture Service (D) 
212 South Brown St., Jackson, Mich 

Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D-2) 
112 W. 48th St. New York, N. Y. 

Radio- Mat Siide Co., Inc. (P) 

2 Oakridge Bivd., Daytona Beach, Fla 

Ryan Visual Aids Service (D-2) 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, la 

Society for Visual Education (PD-2) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 





FILMSTRIP, SLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 





American Optical Co., Scientific 
Instrument Division, Buffalo 15 

Ampro Corporation 
2851 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 

Beseler Company, Charles (mM) 
60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 

Comprehensive Service Corporation (MD) 
245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N.Y 

GoldE Manufacturing Co. (M) 
1220C W. Madison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Keystone View Co. (M) 
Meadville, Pa. 

©. J. McClure Talking Pictures (M) 
1115 W. Washington, Chicego 7, Ill. 

Michigan Motion Picture Service (D) 
212 South Brown St., Jackson, Mich 

Ryan Visual Aids Service {D) 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, le. 

Society for Visual Education (mM) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago /4, fil. 
Southern Visual Films (D) 
686-9 Shrine Bidg., Memphis |, Tenn. 
Viewlex, Incorporated (M) 

35-01 Queens Bivd., Long Island City, N.Y. 
Wholesome Film Service, Inc. (D) 
20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williems, Brown and Earle, Inc. (BD) 
918 Chestnut St., Philedelphia 7, Pe 
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People 





Education & Government 


@ Floyde E. Brooker has been on 
leave from his post as Chief, Visual 
Aids to Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, doing an important piece 
of work in the Films Division of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 


@ Richard Hull has been appointed 
the new Executive Secretary of the 
Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision and will have his offices in the 
building of the American Council on 
Education in Washington, D. C. 


@ Howard R. H. Johnson, winner of 
two international cinema awards, has 
been appointed chief of the Motion 
Picture Branch, Public Affairs Divi- 
sion of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration. Early in World War II, 
Johnson established the Navy audio- 
visual training program in the central 
Pacific. As a civilian employee of the 
Navy Photographic Center after the 
war, he produced more than forty 
motion pictures for training and pub- 
lic information. 


@ Nathan Golden, Director, Motion 
Picture-Photographic Products Divi- 
sion, National Production Authority, 
has announced the appointment of 
Lincoln Burrows of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company as consultant to his Di- 
vision. 


@ The appointment of Robert B. Pet- 
tengill as Director of Discussion Re- 
search of the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion was announced recently by 
C. Seott Fletcher, president of the 
Fund. Dr. Pettengill has been Director 
of the Teaching Institute of Econom- 
ics at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


@ Clyde K. Miller, Supervisor of 
Audio-Visual Education for the Gary, 
Ind., public schools, has accepted the 
position of Director of Audio-Visual 
Education, State of Ohio Department 
of Education, effective as of July 1. 


@ Lothar Wolff returned to New 
York recently after an eighteen- 
month leave of absence in Europe 
where he headed the film information 
program for the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration in Paris. He has 
now resumed his duties as a producer 
in the Louis de Rochemont Company, 
RD-DR Corporation. 





SITUATION WANTED — Cinematographer, 
Film Editor, Director, educational films. 
Princeton BA, 10 yrs. wide experience com- 
mercial field. Available immediately. Resumé 
on request. BOX 103, Educational! Screen, 64 
E. Lake St., Chicago |, Hil. 
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@ The William C. Brown Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, announces the ap- 
pointment of F. Dean McClusky, 
Associate Professor of Education, 
The University of California, Los 
Angeles, to the editorship of a series 
of publications in the field of audio- 
visual instruction. 

Books or monographs already pub- 
lished in the audio-visual series are: 
“Audio-Visual T Tech zr 
by F. Dean McClusky; “The A-V Bib- 
liography” by F. Dean McClusky; 
and “Evaluative Criteria for an Audio- 
Visual Instructional Program”, by 
John C. Schwartz, Jr. Two new books 
are scheduled for publication early 
in June and will be available for sum- 
mer session classes: “Tachistoscopic 
Teaching Techniques” by Gaspar Cis- 
neros Barnette and “Audio-Visual Ad- 
ministration”, edited by Fred Harcle- 
road and William Allen. 





@ Walter Yorke, a pioneer in the 
visual educatien field, died in April 
in New Jersey. He was with Com- 
munity Film Service in pre-World 
War I days and was an early associate 
of Al Devereaux of Eye Gate House. 


Production & Distribution 


@ Paul Hoefler of Paul Hoefiler Pro- 
ductions, Los Angeles, and Mrs. 
Hoefler sailed May 26 for South 
Africa and a filming safari. Later 
they will go to East Africa. Equipped 
with motion picture cameras, still 
cameras, tape recorder, and other 
equipment (including a Mereury sta- 
tion wagon they picked up in Detroit, 
reports Mr. Hoefler) and with plenty 
of “experiential background” ( Africa’s 
an old stamping ground for Hoefler), 
they should come home with some 
outstanding material for the 16mm 
market—and maybe an EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN cover picture. 


@ British Information Services has 
announced the appointment of Joseph 
Slevin as Head of the Publicity Sec- 
tion of its Films and Promotion Di- 
vision. Mr. Slevin replaces Mrs. Grete 
Tebbitt, who has retired to private 
life. He was most recently Advertis- 
ing and Publicity Manager of Nu-Art 
and Telecast Films, Inc. 


@ All-Scope Pictures has announced 
the appointment of C. D. Owens as 
Vice-President. For the last ten years, 
Mr. Owen has been Sales Promotion 
Manager for the California Prune and 
Apricot Growers Association, han- 
dling all phases of promotional adver- 
tising including the Association’s ex- 
tensive film program. 


@ Appointment of Gordon Cook of 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, as an au- 
thorized dealer for the sale of Coronet 
Instructional Films was announced 
recently by Ellsworth C. Dent, Di- 
rector of Distribution. 





A-V CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


JUNE 28-29—Twelfth Annual Audio*Visual 
Education Conference, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Ollahoma (write John J 
Long, Extension Specialist, Audio-Visual Ed- 
ucation, University of Oklahoma) 


JULY 1-6—National Education Association 
Annual Meeting, including Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction Annual Meeting, 
San Francisco, California (write J. J. Mc- 
Pherson, Executive Secretary, DAVI, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 


JULY 7-8—American Library Association 
Pre-Conference Audio-Visual Workshop (ALA 
75th Anniversary Conference), Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois (write Patricia Blair, Film 
Advisor, American Library Association, 50 
E. Huron, Chicago) 


JULY 9-13—Ninth Annual Audio-Visual 
Education Institute, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin (write W. A. Wittich, 
Director, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 1312 
W. Johnson St., Madison 6, Wisconsin) 


JULY 16-20—A. A. Cleveland Conference, 
“Communication Arts in Education,” Ernest 
Holland Library, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Washington (write Herbert 
Hite, Director, Audio-Visual Center, State 
College of Washington, Pullman) 


July 22-26—National Institute for Audio- 
Visual Selling sponsored by National Audio- 
Visual Association and Indiana University's 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington (write Don White, NAVA, 845 
Chicago Ave., Evanston, Illinois) 


JULY 26-31—National Audio-Visual Con- 
vention sponsored by National Audio-Visual 
Association, Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation, Film Council of America, Midwest 
Forum on Audio-Visual Aids, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois (write Don White, NAVA, 
845 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Illinois) 


AUG. 19-SEPT. 9—Fifth International Edin- 
burgh Film Festival (write Festival Office, 
Edinburgh Film Guild, Film House, 6-8 Hill 
St., Edinburgh, 2, Scotland) 


SEPT. 2-8—Eighth International Workshop 
in Audio-Visual Education, sponsored by Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ, 
Division of Christian Education, Green Lake, 
Wisconsin (write National Council, 206 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Iilinois) 


When possible, source of further information about 
conference programs and reservations is given in 
vemreig <a after each listing. Send announce- 
ments for the Conference Calendar to EDUCA 

TIONAL SCREEN, 64 E. Lake, Chicago |, Illinois 





@ Fred J. Schaefer of Plainsfield, 
N. J., has been appointed Executive 
Secretary of Films of the Nations 
Distributors. Mr. Schaefer will be 
in charge of distribution under the 
continued direction of Maurice T. 
Groen, Executive Vice-President. 


@ Edmund F. Overend has been ap- 
pointed Eastern Divisional Sales Man- 
ager for Films Incorporated, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Eric H. 
Haight, Films Inc. President. For- 
merly a field representative for 
EBFilms in southern California, Mr. 
Overend is currently studying for 
his Doctorate at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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*Recent photo of Mr. Harry Mathews, 
teacher of Franklin Junior High School, 
Racine, Wisconsin . . . operating a Bell & 
Howell Filmosound projector purchased 
from Photoart Visual Service, Milwaukee, 
and used continually since 1937. 


Modern school officials 
concerned with making their audio- 
visual equipment dollars go further, 
will be interested in the experience 
of Mr. Harry Mathews, teacher 

of a Racine, Wisconsin, public school. 
Mr. Mathews writes: 


Single-Case Filmosound 
A superb all-in-one unit weighing 
only 354 pounds. Safe-lock sprockets 
guard film, make threading easy. 
Natural, flutterless sound. Perfectly 
aligned optical system gives finest il- 
lumination. For 16mm sound or silent 
film. Changes from forward to re- 
verse and vice versa at the flick of a 
switch. Stops for still picture. Built- 
* in 6-inch speaker operates within the 


The model mentioned above is one of the 
earlier Bell & Howell sound film projectors. 
Typical of B&H engineered products, it has 
given more than 1600 hours of flawless, un- 
interrupted performance. And, with normal 
care, it can be expected to give its owners 
many more years of excellent service. 


For your own school needs, investigate 

Bell & Howell Filmosound: Pictures are brilliant 
and lifelike. Sound is richly natural. Suitable 

for small classroom or auditorium. And you 
can depend on Filmosound’s superb engineering 
for most hours of trouble-free performance. 


case or removed from it. Larger, sep 
arate speakers available for single 
or multiple use. 


Guarenteed for life. During life of 
product, any defects in workman 
ship or materials will be remedied 
free (except transportation). 


FREE OFFER! 
(Tear out and send today) 
Bell & Howell Co. 


7117 McCormick Read, Chicago 45, Ilinois 


Gentlemen : 


Please send me without obligation “Learning 
Unlimited,” your helpful booklet on the use 
of sight-sound movies in modern schools. 


Name 


when you bey .. BELL & Howell : “~ 


Consult your nearby Bell & Howell represen- 
tative. He is trained to serve you. 


Chicago 45 


City 
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When you are planning an even better 
audio-visual program for next term, be sure to in- 
clude Revere Tape Recorder in your plans. 


Foresighted educators are placing their orders now 
for the modern teaching aid no school should be 
without—the Revere Recorder. In every class from 
kindergarten to college, Revere increases efficiency, 
saves time, and makes work more enjoyable. Stu- 
dents learn more thoroughly when they hear record- 
ings of their voices, correct mistakes, and watch 
their progress by comparing earlier and later efforts. 


Outstanding in Performance! 

Revere is as easy to operate as a radio! Its compact, 
lightweight portability, incomparable fidelity of tone, 
and extremely low price make it ideal for school use. 
In addition, Revere offers a full hour’s listening on 
every reel... fast rewind and forward speeds... 
erasable, re-usable tape, easily edited with scissors 
and Scotch tape. 

Plan now for a betier school year ahead with 
Revere! See this remarkable equipment at your 
dealer’s, or write direct for complete information. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16 


Re PCHrECG With microphone, radio attachment cord, 
two reels (one with tape), and handsome, 
% 


compact carrying case 169.50 
TAPE RECORDER 





REVERE 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 

, Shows educational films at their best. Bright, clear screen 

FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION OF SOUND image and finest ““Theater Tone” sound. For silent movies, 
too. Extremely simple to set up and operate. Slip-over case 

holds accessories, doubles as a ker. Complete unit weighs 

$299.50 





» 





